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INTRODUCTION. , 4, 
, 1. Individualism a well-recognized term. 
“ie Educational theory is individualistic. 
Se The use of the term in this thesis defined. 
4. A purely individualistic plan not advocated. 
De The relation of eyotut ion to ahi vidoe tan. 
.6. The Individual and society. 


ce Education must deal with the individvwel child. 


CHAPTER 7 10. 
A BRIEF HISTORIC SKETCH OF INDIVIDUALISM. 
le The term defined. 
26 | Man a social being. 
3. Hobbes’ and Rousseau's theories of society. 
4. Origin and development of iyeaei. 
5. The earlier forms of society and government. 


66 Formation of permanent tribes and the earlier 
monarchies. Asia, collective; Europe individualistic. 
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CHAPTER I. (Cont'd) 
Individualism in ancient Vossen 
Davidson's estimate of Greek civilization. 
Roman collectivism and its result. 
Mediaeval collectivism. 
Abelard's claim for individual judgment. 
Personal freedom in Holland and Friesland. 
Golleetivism in China. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation. 
Effect of the revival of learning. 


The progress of society individualistie, - 
Sir H. Maine. 


Individualism and the Reformation. -_ 
Drapere 


Individualism in America. 
A present tendency to collectivism in America. 


Development of individuality in American 
character. 


State interfernce not wholly collective. 


Spencer's individualism. 
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CHAPTER II. 36 


Modem demand for universal education. 

The government must meet this demand. 

System necessary to public education. 

Tutorial and public education compared. 

Go ienbl yam: a serious ae in present school-work. 


Individual differences important and should 
be noted in gaehool-work and conduct. 


Necessity for caution in making changes in 
school-systems. 


Present uniformity unnatural. 

Individualistiec method adopted by the wealthy. 
The collective system not economical. 

Effect of collective methods on the teacher. 
benibsbes ee tins necessary and based on fact. 
Fault lies in not noting individual differences. 
System to be approved, but must be elastic. 


What our graded schools should te. 
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EDUCATIONAL THEORY IS INDIVIDUALISTIC. 


All definitions of Education are individ- 
valistie. 


The theoretic, average child. 

Basis of classification of pupils. 

Relation of pedagogic theory to other 
sciences -- Psychology, Ethics, Soci- 


ology, Economies, Polities, Theology. 


These Sciences individualistic. 
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APPLICATION OF INDIVIDUALISM TO PEDAGOGY. 
Definition of individualistic teaching. 
Full knowledge of the child first requisite. 


Knowledge of the child's development se cond 
requisite. 


Individualistic work must be based on these 
two conditions. 


The mental analysis and measurement necessarye 


A systematic scheme for scientific work 
necessary. 
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GHAPTER IV. (Cont'd ) 
Present examples of individualistic teaching. 


Small classes essential to individualistic 


Use of auxiliary teachers and pupil-assistants. 


Thring's estimate of twenty-five pupils for 
one teacher. 


Present plan pemits of more individualistic 
work than is now done. 


Many teachers are wanting in accurate knowl- 
edge of individual pupils. . 


Detention of pupils for lessons individualistic, 
but not an approved plan. 


Child-study. 
Pupils should be arranged in small classes. 


A record of each pupil should be kept. 


The principle, not the plan of individual 


teaching, is the important point. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUALISM IN TEACHING. 
General importance of individualism. 


Importance of individualistie teaching to 
psy chology. 
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CHAPTER V. (Cont'd) 
Economic importance of individualistic training. 
Importance of individualistie treaining in morals. 


Social changes are to be effected through the 
individual. 


In Politics democracy is largely individualistic. 


Proper leadership in a democracy to come from 
individual training. 


Religious training is largely individualistic. 


Importance of individualistic training t’o 
Pedagogye 


rReP aC ER . 


Education has become a popular talisman. It is to 
avert every evil and gain every sood. This exagrerated es- 
timate has tended to produce something of a reaction among 
those who see its limits and know with more nebnraer its real 
power. Still this sublime faith in the teachablemess of men 
is not without warrant, and the importance of education in 
its widest limits can scarcely be over-~-stated. 

Fiske says, “Inherited tendencies and aptitudes 
stil] form the foundation of character; but the individual 
experience has come to count as an enormous factor in modi- 
fying the career of mankind from generation to generation . 
It is not too much to say that the difference between man and 


all other living creatures in respect Of teachableness, pro- 


| 
\ 


fressiveness, and individuality of character surpesses all 
other differences of kind that are known to exist in the 
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i The Destiny of Man. P. 57. 
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With such popular approval and such scientifie en- 
dorsement nothing of importance to education can be unim- 
portant. What ever is to improve educational methods or help 
to perfect its art must be thus important. To show that indi- 
vidualism in teaching will improve educational work and methods 
and is a pedagogical factor of prime importance is the pur- 
pose of this thesis. 

All who are familiar with educational literature 
know how much has been written in criticism of present meth- ~ 
ods. Dr. Maudsley says, "The ordinary education of the day 
systematically leaves undeveloped a vast amount of mentality 
in ane race.” Carlyle states, “What a boundless outlook that 
of schools and of improvement in school-methods and. school- 
purposes, Which, in these ages lie hitherto al] superannuated 
and, to a frightful degree, inapplicable." 

Though popular education has not produced all that wa: 
hop ed for, our faith in it is not lost. We only strive the 
more to digcover cause of failure and correct it. More is 
being expended to-day than every before upon education. 

bee tind ago comparatively little had been writtel 


on the subject, and that received but slight attention ; now 


education has a voluminous literature, and is widely recog- 


Fak 


oe 


nized as a profession. States have spent millions in estab- 
lishing and maintaining special schools of pedagosy, Colleges 
and Universities have given it a chair, placed its text- 
books in their libraries, and granted it scholarships. If 
the teacher proves worthy of these opportunities, the pro- 
fession thus endowed and honored, need no longer be a menial 
calling. 

To add much that is new and valuable to education- 
al theory or practice is worthy the efforts of the ablest 
ha. Thus to add to it ro the slightest degree cannot a 


an unworthy ambition. 
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PRTRODUc TT? OF. 


Individualism is a well-recognized term. It has 
received due attention in ethics, sociology, and politics, but 
in pedagogy it has not been so well-defined or specifically 
treated. Its importance, however, cannot be questioned, for 
whatever is prominent in the life and thought of a people 
must be, or come to be, important in its educational system. 

In the State it is the political equality of the 
individual citizen that has been the wetch-word for liberty 
in the latter half of the eighteenth, and all of the nine- 
teenth century.- 

The individual is the unit in sociolorty; and gso- 
ciology has not only conquered a place in the cirele of 
sciences, but claims to sive Economics its proper "point of 
view," 

One sreat school of economists has adopted as its 


basic principle the unit of pleasure which each individual 


obtains in consumption. 
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In ethics Eeotism makes individual happiness its 
cardinal principle, ae Universal Hedonism admits the neces= 
sity of weer seneral happiness with individual happi- 
ness if we are to avoid a fundamental contradiction, and 

ut 
"opening the door to universal skepticism." 
Experimental psychology attempts to reach its gen- 
eral truths by induction. It is based on the results ob- 
tained by the analyses of individual minds, and the observa- 
tion of mental phenomena in individuals. 

Pedarozical Ge is larsely based on these sci- 
ences, hence it is fair to infer that it, too, must make in- 
dividualism an important subject, in its systematic devel- 
opment. 

Pedagogy does base its theory on the individual, 
but in practice it is not always consistent; and here, as 
elsewhere, the individual is often lost. Colleectivism, not 
individualism, controls our practice in dealing with the 
masses. This comes from present necessities, and from a sur- 
vival of that social condition in which the masses had no 


rights which their lordly mesters were bound to respect. 


as Sidgwick, The Method of Ethics. Pe S08. 


A change, however, has come. Political ami re- 
ligious freedom for the individual are assured, if not yet 
completely attained. Economic freedom for each one is now 
demanded. Educetors everywhere are deploring the evil re= 
sults of the "lock-step” in educational systems. A few have 
endeavored to formulate and reduce to practice a plan whereby 
each is to receive his just share of the cabs kien which the 
state gives to all. This thesis is an attempt to give a 
systematic discussion of this problem. 

By Individualism in edueation we mean the adap- 
tation of education both in matter and method to the needs 
of each individual. This does not necessarily mean teaching 
each child separately and singly, but it does mean noting, and, 
to some extent at least, being gsovernnd by, the specific dif- 
ferences of each child. 

This leads us to note the difference between teach- 
ing an individual child and teaching a child as an individ- 
ual. The former process has in view one child; 1. e. any 
one child; the latter sees each particular child; but Indi- 
vidualism would lead us to consider the varying capabilities 


and peculiarities of each child. 


Individualism in teaching does not require a pupil 


to be taught separately or alone, but only that he be not 
taught as an indifferent one among manye Indeed it can be 
shown that the individuality of the pupil is best developed 

by a well-ordered association with other pupils, and much of 
his Laster nbacts and etinine given in common with his class- 
mates. Individual work is supplemental to much of the ace 
ofthe school; for each pupil has more points than differences 
in common with his feljlows. 

Although this individual ae is supplenental to 
the general work of the class, yet Individualism is a funda- 
mental factor in a correct system of pedagogy, as it is pa 
individual child that is to be taught collectively and simi- 
larly with others where it is best for him, but separately 3 
and differently wherein his peculiarities or his surroundings 


demand it. 
An absolutely individualistic scheme or system of 


education is not desirable. The unity of society is a fact. 
Civilized men are mutually dependent, and no one would wish 
to advocate any theory in education that would tend to dis- 
organize or to disintegrate society, or to make any one less 
mindful of his social duties. | 

Evolution tends to increase and to emphasize dif- 


ferences in civilized men; but this is not a centrifugal force, 


it is really only an individualizing of the separate units, 
making each more dependent rather than independent, for the 
part taken by each individual is more and more specialized. 

All still harmoniously revolve about the great cen- 
tral power which holds and moves the universe as “one ehuneee 
dous whole." To be in harmony the part must move with the 
whole; but the part may also be self-centered in respect of 
self, and have an individual movement of its own. 

This latter condition is an essential one in edu- 
bation, There is a harmonious development of the individual 
as an sutity,, as well as development as an integral part of 
the social system. This is the Vien teas development of 
all the powers of the individual, and is one of the definit- 
ions of education. 

Educational practice must deal with the concrete, 
individual child, often a very stubborn fact; and education- 
al theory must formulate a true method to guide this prac- 
ticee Educational science must properly account for every 
pedagogic fact. 

Each individual child is a most important fact to 


himself, and should be to all; we are not only our brother's 


keeper, but as far as may be, hia child's keeper. 
Education is each child's right; hence society's 


duty is to each as sacredly as to all. 
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GH AP OE BR I. 


A BRIEF HISTORIC SKETCH OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


Both seience and revelation affirm that ma was not 
made to "be alone." Man is everywhere a social being, hence 
may be considered from two points of view: first, as an indi- 
vidual: second, as a social unit, as part of a collective 
whole. 

The reason for collectivism is a question for phil- 
osophy, thus of theoretic interest only.e Hobbes made the a 
tagonistic principle dominant in the individual; but being 
endowed with reason he saw the necessity of society and gov- 
ernment for self preservation. Though war was his natural 
uti panes was necessary to his existence. 

As far as it relates to the conscious formation of 
government this. theory has no historic or even ethnological 
confirmation. The "contract social" of Rousseau is a similar 


solution, equally theoretic and unhistoric. 
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Present social and political condition: are un- 
doubtedly the result of evolution. Just what their secant 
nings were we may not know, but their development has kaon 
varefully studied, and Sociology, Politics, Economics, are 
recognized as sciences from which we may learn what part In- 
dividualism has played in this development. | 

In the earliest, or may be, the lowest forms of 
society and government there is greater equality among men 
than in more highly developed conditions. Marked differ- 
entiation is a concomitant if not e cause of development in 
mane The sameness of the earlier condition made individual- 
istic distinetion of little moment. The absence of atviston 
of labor prevented that interdependence which is the close- 
ly-knitted bond of modern society. A common danger is st 
bond uniting the lowest of wild, savage tribes; and a natur- 
al leader becomes the soverning power. But when emergency is 
past, and fear no’longer holds together these slightly differ- 

rz ‘ 
entiated, social units, there is no recognized chief. This 
condition might be called primitive social or political indi- 


vidualism.. Its next step would be the continuance of this , 


he Encyelopoedia Britannia, VIII.620 
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chieftainegy and the formation of a tribe. Extend this by 
the domination of the strongest tribe, and the agglomerated 
military mation is the result. 

Here there is a comparatively homogeneous mass 
held together by the external bend of absolute authority, 
governing through fear. The individuals being similar and 
massed, are iiat in this erude collectivism. Here are the 
earlier extremes, the primitive individualism, and its suc- 
eceding despotic collectivism. Ancient, great, oriental ae 
archies were of this class. 

The Eastern world is filled with arrested, politi- 
cal development, or terminated development of inferior ares 
Asia has produced enormous, national masses, but only of a 
low order of individual Sa velaieenhs 

To Europe belongs the truest individualistic devel- 
opment, and the highest type of nationality. 

A progressive movement is everywhere aie the 


growth of individualism both in obligation and rights. Not 


the groups, but the individual has tended to become the so- 
a 
cial and political unit. 


Ancient Greece was the beginning of modern civili- 
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se Sir Nenry Maine's Ancient Law, (Social Evolution,P. 56) 
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zation, and here we fixed the best examples of well-develop- 
edcollectivism, as ancient Sparta; -- and also the first aa 
treme individualistic development a Athens in her intetties = 
tual supremacy. . | 

The strength and worth, as well as the weaknesses 
of each, Davidson portrays in his "Education of the Greek 

; : 
Péopie.* 

When Sparta's sons knew only Sparta she was invin- 
Sapve, bot for:men to Dive. only for a body ‘politic ds: to.ig- 
nore the ech vl thie in man. ‘The soul is individual as seit 
ener and cannot be merged and lost in any collective 
mMasSe | 

The sophists, seeing clearly that mind and not 
matter was dominant, seemed driven tictidat ty to the, conelu- 
sion that sentient man was the interpreter of all things. ) 
But man was the individual, man.Protagoras, formulating for 
ail <cies the famous sophistry, "Man is the measure of all 
things,” earned the title, "The Individualist," 


oO 


Socrates, the first of the world's’ philosophical 
collossi, saw the fundamental error of this position; but al- 
so the element of truth that made it plausible. Kach indi- 


i ee ee 


i. Davidson, Chaper jY, 
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vidual ean only as far as he is able gain knowledge or at- 
tain wisdom; but the filled measure does not mean all of 
knowledge nor the whole of wisdom. . The partial truth was 
of 
opinion; philosophy sought the whole truth and the perfect 
wisdom. That it should fail was inevitable, for perfection- 
° 

ip not of man. But Socrates has ‘glorified the failure in 
meking elear the fatal defect of extreme individualism, 

"Socrates, though he was not enabled to save his 
eountry from ruin, was permitted to discover the principle by 
Which social order of a far higher type and more inclusive 

1 

reach was rendered possible for the whole world." 

Universal trithwas his quest; he hoped to make it 
the “basis of a new, social order, and the material of a.new 

2 | 

education. "*® Indivicuelism in the form of opinion, became 
dominent, disintegrated society, and so weakened the nation~ 
el’ iife: that it could-not survive in the. struggle with Mace- 
donian power and Roman conquest. Nor did the teachings of 
Socrates tend to counteract this tendencye While he made 
clear the inadequacy of mere opinion, he also sought to es- 


Ca a oe ad 


1. Davidson, Ed.’ Greek People. Page 105, 
Ze Davidson, Ed. Greek People, ye oF 
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tablish reflective thought as the goal of mental development. 

Education was to produce the philosopher, if possi- 
ble; but philosophy alone does not tend to produce the man | 
of action, a quality eseential to affairs of state and trade. 

Thus Soerates aided the individualism which under- 
mined the Greek state. Yet, if there be "nothing great in the 
world but man, and nothing great in men but mind,” he wrought 
for the greatest possible good. 

What matters the fall of Greek oligarchy or Greek 
democracy if on their ruin flourished that personal develop- 
ment which is the true glory of every age and race. ; 

The development of man, nat the conservations of in- 
stitutions determines the value of a principle. Measured | 
thus Individualism did more for Greeg@e and for the world than 
did Spartan state, Athenian unity, or Macedonian phalanx. 
Davidson : says, of this, “The process whereby the Greek man 
disentenglea himself from the Greek citizen and laid claim to 
a world in which the citizen had no part. In doing this he 
set an example for all the world, and began a new era in human 


history, -- the era of moral freedom. I have treated this 


change and its causes with some detail 
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1. Education of Greek people, Page 126. 
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and emphasis, because I think that certain educational and 
social phenomenon of our ow time show that its meaning has 
not even now been generally elute dud with any clearness, 
that we do not yet know how to take full advantage of the 
victory which the Greeks won for us. In education we are 
still trying to obtain socially desirable results by means 
of habit, surroundings, and institutional sanctions, instead 
er directly appenling, through the: dntellisence,) to. the: mor- 
al nature and rousing in it the conscidusness of iahcbanee: 
ty we autonomy, which is at! béttom the sane. thing. 

i: In social life we are allowing economic complica- 
tions to make us bee with @ half-favorab le eye upon schemes 
Which would, if realized, go far 1“ identify again the man 
With the citizen, and to deprive him of his moral liberty, 
through which alone he is men, for the sake of physical com~- 
fort, the enjoyment of which does not differentiate him from 
the pig -- to use’ the plain word of Socrates. 

‘We are not keeping With ‘aufficient steadiness be- 
fore our eyes the fact, revealed so clearly by the raeb eee 
of Greek education, that the possibility of continuous pro- 
gress in civilization depends upon our not sacrificing the 


freedom of the individual to any ideal statie institution 


a7, 


which may promise a certain more or less uniform modicum of 
well-being for all. We are forgetting that the ultimate 
good of man consists not in what he has, but in what he is, 
and that dens be nothing at all except through the exer- 
cise of moral freedom Which may eelebrate some of its houaags 
victories through that very struggle which our present ten= 
dencies are trying to eliminate from life." 

Rome is the freat example of institutional life. 
Individualism here found development only in withueuseee. it 
produced patriots but not philosophers. It had the power, 
but Greece the glory. Rome's great schools were the forum , 
and the army with the latter was dominant. This precluded 
any true individual development. Rome was a camp, and as 
such subdued the barbarian, giving him civic hebits, but he was 
educated by Greece. This universal dominion of Rome brought 
tranquillity and material ena»! but it was the joaue of 
a aiint nat eollectivism, This personal RSE TS SAE Ss the 
great central power of the empire, and the equally subser vi- 
ent copying of Greek intellectual masters was the "latent 


] 
cause of decay and corruption.” 


.) Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Fmpire, Vol. 1, 
Page 70. ee 
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"The minds of men were gradually reduced to the same level, 
the fire of genius was extinguished, and even the military 
1 ; 

spirit evaporated." "In the same manner,“ says lLonginus, 
"as some children always remain pygmies, whose infant limbs 
have been too closely confined, thus our tender minds, fet- 
tered by the prejudices and habits of a just servitude are 
unable to expand themselves, or to attain that well-propor- 
tioned greatness which we admire in the ancients; who, living 
under a popular government, wrote with the same freedom as 

2 
they acted." Gibbon adds, "The Roman world was indeed peo- 
pled by a race of pygmies; when the fierce giants of the 
North broke in and mended the puny brood; they restored a 


manly spirit of freedom; and after the revolution of ten cen- 


turies, freedom became the happy parent of taste and sci- 


ut 4 
(a) 


en.ce. * Rome was eaaentielis political in its development. 
The state was all in all; when this dices despotic and per- 
soni independence was destroyed it took with it all imagine 
vidualism and a perfect collectivism remained. Netional 


progress and race development are the result of individual 


2) bee 
a. Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Page 72 
Vol: I. 
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- advencement, dependent upon personal liberty. “In nations 
of antiquity the sdekireseter was sacrificed to the state, but 
state absolutism, although clearly related to socialism, be 
not to be identified with it. 

The direct and immédiate cause of the ruin of the 
Greek cities was neither the divasty of their: religion, ‘nor 

city 

the prevalence of slavery. Each Greek included two hostile 
peoples, and civil’wars were incessant. This ruined the 
Greek cities. Rome suffered and died from from the same 
malady as Greece. Before cee sane of the Republic she had 
twice experienced a social revolution of the most sanguinary 
nature. She Sues a refuge and remedy in the empire and at 
the expense of industry; it fea and pampered an idle popula- 
tion. Yhis solution brought temporary rest, but ended, eer 
urally, in utter exhaustion and ue | 

Greece tried democracy, with individueliem domi- 
ie fell. Rome tried ae other extreme and shared the 
seme fate. For stability, then, there must be justice to 
the individual and a patriotic defence of the state. 
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The period of the middle ages was an era of retro- 
eression and degeneracy. | 

The learning and culture of Rome and Greece were 
seemingly lost, and ignorance possessed society. Mankind 
were indeed & mass. The individual indepen@ence of truly 
barbarous and savage societies was wanting,for both church 
and state ruled men with despotic power. 

The majority were in villamege or actual slavery. 
The cause of this condition may be in dispute, but the lack 
of individual freedom and Aevalein due cannot be questioned. 
There were exceptions to’ the general ignorance and lack of 
originality. 

Abelard, the great aeesraet Ps philosopher, lighted 
up the twelfth century by the boldness of his thought, the 
extent of his scholarship, and the brilliancsy of his elo- 
quence. He boldly declared for the supremacy of widen; dd 
the shecibe of the individual not to be required to accept as 
true what he does not understand. He seemed to accomplish 
but little permanent good in his own day, his torch serving 
only to make the surrounding “darkness visible". Yet what 
he did for the University of Paris was not lost; and Com- 


payre’' tells us, "It is permissible to say that in the fol- 


al 


lowing centuries Abelard has had as disciples all those who 
in any degree whatever have maintained the right of reason, 
and contended for the emancipation of the human mind. He 
was the precursor of the modern Ee 

What individual freedom could do for a people under 
the most adverse conditions is strikingly illustrated in 
Friesland and Holland during the mediaeval period.e Quoting 
from Motley, “In those lands which a niggard nature had ap- 
parently condemned to perpetual poverty and obscurity, the | 
principle of reasonable hues trdedue: without which there is 
no national prosperity or glory worth contending for, was 
taking deepest and strongest root. 

The powerful commonwealth, at a later period to be 
evolved out of the great combat AOE centralized tyranny 
and the spirit of civil and religious liberty, was already 
foreshadowed. The elements,of which that important republic 
was ts be compounded, were germinating for centuries. Love of 
freedom, readiness to strike and bleed at any moment in her 
wause, manly resistance to despotism, however over-shadowing, 


were the leéding charactéristies of the race in all periods, 


Whether among Frisian swamps, Dutch dykes, the gentle hills 


l. Abelard, P. 23. 


1 
and dales of England, or the pathless forests of America." 


It is not mere learning but free mental development 
which advamces the race; nOt mere acquisition but growthe 

China for centuries has been learned, yet knows only 
as the copyist knows his copy. Each succeeding generationis 
but an accretion to the past. It is this truth which explains 
the power of the revival of learning in the Renaissance. 
That period when mankind began again the agonizing struggle 
from barbarism to civilization. Happily for us this develop- 
ment was individualistic. The reformation declared for the 
individual in religion. The revival of learning developed the 
power of personal intellectual iia. Revolution brought 
political liberty. These three movements emancipated modern 
Kurope from mediaeval ee 

The, revival of learning, if not the cause of the Ren- 
aissance, was one of its chief factors. The intellectual 


light that ancient thought brought to Europe awakened in men 


anew and nobler estimate of the dignity and worth of the human 


seen Re 


1. Motley'’s "Dutch Republic," Vol. I, pp. 38, 39. 
2. . Painter's.History of Education, p. 12, 
3.  Synond's “Renaissance in Italy," Vol. Il, p. 530. 
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mind. Scholarship, rather than church preferment, gave high- 
est honors, but scholarship was personal and could be meee 
only by individual ability and effort. Each sought for him- 
self the new learning, and, succeding became a citizen of the 
"Republic of Letters. * 

The new life was felt in every part of western Europe, 
developing in each country as the national environment de- 
terminede Everywhere it was progressive; for it is the ‘as 
lectual progress of a country that determines its real pro- 
omens 2nisi:is the foundation of its real ORE And 
is everywhere individualistic, since "The hall of science is 
the keusis of se en 

The siddiainenees of nationalities created citizen- 
ship and gave ty it rights and privileges that have grown ieee 
the civil liberty of to-day. 

Sir Henry Miles states, says os that "The move- 
ment of progressive societies has been uniform in one respect. 
Throughout its course we have everywhere to trace the growth 


of individual obligation and the substitution of the individual 


for the group as the unit of which civil laws take account." 


ecm St 


i Buekl @, History of Civilization, Vol. 1, page 509, 
o- Ibid. 
3. Kida's “Social Evolution," page 56. 
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In speaking of the close of the mediaeval period and 
the beginning of the Reformation, Draper says, : "If we at- 
tempt to isolate the principle that lay at the basis of he 
wonderful social changes that now took place, we may Peeses 
nize it without difficulty. Heretofore each man had does eaten 
his services to his superior-feudal or ecclesiastical; now he 
had resolved to gather the priate of his exertions himself. 
Individualism was becoming predominant; loyalty was deelining 
into a sentiment. Individualism rests on the principle that 
aman shall be his own haeved’s ine free to form his own opin- 
ions, and be at liberty to carry his resolves into effect. | 
He,is consequently, ever brought into competition with his 
fellow-men; his life is a display of energy. 

To remove from European life the stagnation of cen-= 
turies, suddenly to vivify what had become an inert mass, te 
impart to it individualism was to bring it ries conflict with 
the influences which had oppressed it. 

Individualism found its embodiment in a sturdy Ger- 
men monk, and therefore, perhaps necessarily, asserted its | 
rights under theological forms. Martin Luther refused to think 
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1. "Conflict between Science and Religion, page 295. 
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as he was ordered to do by his ecclesiastical superiors at 
Rome; he asserted that he had an inalienable right to inter- 
pret the Bible for himself. Rome at first made the shetinieas 
supposing that this was nothing more than a casual outbreak; 
she failed to discern that it was in fact the culmination of 
an internal movement which for rae centuries had been going on 
in Europe. 

At her first glance, Rome saw nothing in Martin Iuther 
but a vulgar, insubordinate, quarrelsome monk; but as the con- 
flict went on it was discovered that Martin was not standing 
alonee Many Thousands of men, as resolute as himself, were 
coming to his support. The long and bloody wars that ensued 
were closed by the peace of Westphalia; and then it was found 
that Central and Northern Europe had cast off the intellectual 
tyranny of Rome, that individualism had triumphed, and had es- 
tablished the right of every man to think for himself." | 

7 For more than three centuries Europe was ablaze with 


the autos da fe', and further reddened by battle-fields, in the 


vain attempt to stay this individualistic movement. But it 
had the power of molecular force, and could be neither over- 
come nor withstood. Our modern world is what the reformetion 


has made it. 
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The last three centuries have been a constant strug- 


gle for individual rights and for political and religious free- 


4 <* 
CP sate 


dom. Judging by results there can be no doubt, the rightful- 

ness of the struggle. Those countries in which it has eye 

most are farthest advanced in every phase of tivilization --- 

life is safest, happiest and most satisfying. The entire meee 

ment has been one of cautious experiement. | 
Every individual gain ‘inte bean secured in the face 

of a determined conservation of position. 

More than half a Soutvary has been given to the suf- 
frage strugele in England, making Burns’ well-knowm venwineher 
"A man's a man for a’ that, and a’ that,” a padi kawak facte 

Free, public schools are now only fully established, 
more than three hundred years after Mulcaster's plea. Hered- 
itary right and aristocratic privilege are still strong, social 
and woLdti sar factors, but throughout the century personal lib- 
erty piacaakered rights hawe advanced steadily. 

On the Continent less, probably, has been gained; yet 
mueh has been won for the cause of popular education, and for 
civil and political rights. 

Not only bas Italy been united, but her peasantry 


are being educated. 
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Kossuth's crushed Magyars are’ now the political 
equals of their Austrian Masters, and the House of Hapsburg 
rules not Austria, but Austria~ Hungary. 

France, which a ieee aso, suffering the throes of 
her erties revoltion, had just entered upon her Napoleonic 
delirium, has through the i itabiiann of empire, kingdom, and 
republic, advanced steadily toward popular government, the en- 
franchisement of the masses, and the education of all. her : 
people. 

: Germany leads all Peet ean conntries in her watch over 
the educational interests of each individual child. Frederick 
William III expressed the earnest desire, "that the greatest 
attention be. given to the instruction of the ae But 
here in America,this democratic Aavesenmant has been most 
marked; here, the individual citizen attains to the greatest 
freedom. It has been said “America is opportunity." Oppor= 
tunety has lead to the utmost individual endeavor, and real 
the most splendid economic and political results the world has 
yet known. Within two centuries a few, struggling colonies 
have united and become one of the great nations of the world; 


and this, with two-thirds of its area but one generation re- 
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1. Painter's History of Education, page 292. 
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moved from frontier life. Billions are spent annually for 
the publie good in which the humblest may share. 

It may be claimed that this is not strictly individ- 
walism; that it may with better reason be claimed as Lolieee’ 
ism in the form of state-control and state-actione Society ee 
acted collectively, hut the ultimate source of this action is 
the individual citizen, who works for individual benefit through 
the state and through ecwiety: Legislation has been indi- 
vidualistiec, not communistic, in that it has sought to give 
all ir equal chance. 

Wherein it has rejected the doctrine of laissez 
faire,its object has been to protect the weaker, and give 
them an equal chance. Its communism has been unconscious and 
unintentional. : 

All the traditions of America are individualistis. 

A popular sentiment exists, that a man to be truly great must 
be"self-made." Our popular states-men have as a rule "risen 
from the ranks" by individual effort, Lincoln is more be- 
loved and admired than Washington for this very reason. Lin- 


coln is loved, Washington, venerated. 


1. Bryce's American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, page 482 
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Our individualistic traditions are the natural out- 
come of our earlier conditions,. colonial and frontier. The | 
cabin of the early settlers, and of the western emigrants were 
the antipodes of collectivism. : 

The extreme individualism of the earlier, colonial 
period or of the far frontier must, of course, pass away with 
the conditions that produced them, yet not wholly. The Amer- 
ican of to-day ae some extent be modified by his ances- 
tral origin. Tradition and custom hold less with us than with 
foreigners. We are more independent and self-reliant; and less 
deferential and conventional. 

This change is shown in the attitude of the people 
toward the general Cenc The dread of the anti-federal- 
ists was the centralization of the government; they rab ane a : 
paternalism, and feared collectivism. The national sentiment 
has so grown and strengthened as to leave no question of its 
D eatanie aa, This may be less strong, or less fully. indorsed 
in some sections, theoretically, but the sentiment exists in 
truth. 


This sentiment has tended twuwards similarity; then 


too our public schools have had a powerful influence in pro- 
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pa Bryce's American Commonwealth, Vol. II, page 419. 
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moting this similerity, for despite our not having a national 
system of education, there has been much in common in our 
school training. Our schools have tended to unify our people. 
If our earlier history was too individualistic, there is now 
a strong tendency in the opposite OO ae Paternalism and 
socialism are apparent in present legislation and in the later 
state constitutions. Corporate power and organized wealth 
have cane to control a large part of our economic activity. 
The lessening of individualism politically, ecomomically, or 
socially is certainly apparent, but whether it be a good is 

7 
questionable. It is still in the experimental state. 

The growth of collectivism is largely unconscious 
and inevitable. We findmore of it in state than in national 
legislation. Our state legislatures are largely composed of 
men Who know little of theoretid polities; but they are as a 
rule "practical politicians," with some specific, perhaps per- 
sonal, purpose in mind, some moral issue to settle, some | 
economie scheme to be attempted. 

They do not dc edatiue what is meant by leaving 


these to “natural laws." They are impatient to help nature 


1. Bryce's American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, Page 425. 
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if they seek to accomplish a good; and if personal, or corpo- 
rate agsrandizement is sought they are shrewd enough to mabe 
that mature is against then, Much of this legislation is, 
we believe, of the former kind. The people hhes to realize 
quickly what they deem to be beneficial, and they elect rep- 
resentatives who acting for them, endeavor to accomplish thote 
desires through state-action. That danger. lies in this. sit- 
uation is apparent. Self-reliance is weakened; self-effort : 
abandonede Men cease to act and think each for himself, but 
‘do so collectively; in popular parlance, go with the crowd. 

the important point: becomes, not what it right,: but 
what will wine "God and one are a majority" is either unin- 
telligible to them, or-is. mere rgetoric. 

We are fond of saying that.future legislators are now 
in school, and in the teacher's keeping. Whatever signifi- 
eance this fact may have is directly in point in this discus- 
sione 

Whatever of individuality may be impressed upon the 
children of to-day will of course be found in the men and 
women of the bichon. 

Our eetimate of the importance of this truth will be 


measured by our belief in the influence of teaching. In a 
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republic nothing can be of greater import than that men and 
women should be given high ideals and trained to think and act 
for themselves. Not trained to perversity of will and sél- 

wohly 
‘fishness, but to that high-minded manhood which would win all 
tone it JUStLY may, declining with honest seorn the favors of 
kings or states. 

The “dull monotony" of our American democracy can be 
relieved, if it be a Tact, by the development of the most high- 
ly endowed of the rising generation. "Nevertheless, I am Aer 
By dpe to believe that as the intellectual proficiency and ) 
speculative play of mind which are now confined to a compara- 
tively small class become more generally diffused, as the | 
pressure of effort towards material success is relaxed, as the 
Dumber of men devoted to science, art and learning increases, 
so will the dominance of what may be called the business mind 
decline, and With a richer variety of knowledge, tastes and 
pursuits, there will come also 2 larger crop of marked individ- 
ualities;. and of divergent intellectual rs | 

Here, as elsewhere, the advancement of the whole 


depends upon the advencement of a favored few whom nature has 


given power to recast, if not recreate. To find such individu- 
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alities and to give them a chance is a most important part of 


individualism in teaching. 
‘ Flint tells us, “Individualism is an excess as well 

a 
as socialism." We do not deny this. But he also scknow- 
ledges, "Khe slightest survey of history should suffice to 
eonvinee us that an enormous amount of mischief has been caused 
by over-legislation, and that human progress has largely con- 
sisted in widening the range of individual liberty, and nar- 

9 

rowing that of public interference." 

It. is a weakness for the individual to accept what 
he cen do for himself. Necessity is the exeuse alone for the 
acceptance of a gratuity. 

There may be goodethical reasons for state inter- 


vention on behalf of the weaker members of the community. 
Women, ehildren, the less-skilled artizans, and the ordinary 
laborers may requirelspe cial legislation for their defence. 
The factory laws of England are an example of this 
kind of state-socialism: end our own state-laws against the 


employment of children belong to the same class, 


1. "Socialism" Flint, Page 64, 
& "Socialism,"Flint, Page 65; 
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The "laissez faire" doctrine which held undisputed 
sway a few generations ago has been found to be not entirely 
true, It is neither in complete individualism nor in pure 
socialifm that the social ideal is to be found; but in a har- 
monious biending of these. All must work “preferring one an- 

ther," yet preserving self-respect by self-reliance. "To 
thine own self be true," and its complement will fojlow. 

A sharp strugele exists at present between secial- 
ism and dakel dag am: The governmentsof Europe are more or 
less eu tanns* and to that extent are socialistic. But as 
political freedom grows this tends to diminish; not, however, 
without protest from the socialistic theorist. 

The State-Socialism of Germany, the Communism of 
France, the Agrarianism of Ireland, and the single-tax doc- 
trine of America are present, active systems of collectivism. 
These doctrines have beencarried into polities and are to-day 
vital issues. They are not, however, entirely socialistic; in 
method they are collective, in that they seek to gain their 
Cnde through the agency of the Government; but the end may be 
said to be individualistic in that it seeks an extension of 
liberty and personal rights, economical as well as political. 


This movement is democratic, and would probebly result in in- 
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Gividual advantage. 

Herbert Spencer is perhaps the ablest and most 
pronounced of the present advocates of extreme individualism. 
The liberty of each, to be limited only by like liberty for 
all, is his formula; the state is to interfere only so far as 
to secure this individual liberty. The state, the collective 
Vewet is thus to be a negative, rather than a positive foree, 
and 13 to protect rather than to help the individual. Just 
what is to be the non bteenl outcome of this contest remains to 
be seen. If it is to produce a general leveling of society, 
it will certainly be an evil. For social progress has come 
through individual differences of betterment. The more rich- 
ly endowed are to be given the full advantage of their heri- 
tage. The one talent that is weakly hidden will be added iis 
the ten, so that the most shall be more, and the least left 
to perish. That social order can persist which is in accord 
with the overmastering power that by carefully selected indi- 


vidual units builds up a progressive society. 
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THE EVILS OF COLLECTIVISM IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


Modern civilization denands universal education; it 
is claimed for the child as a birthright, and for society as a 


necessity. 
t 


The demand has not been fully granted anywhere; and 


in some countries, which are callea civilized, it has scarcely 
2 
been heeded. But the tendency is toward the education of 


the masses. 

The government is expected to meet this demand, for 
the government to-day is. justly supposed to be not only of and 
by the people, but for them. 

The government must establish justice, but justice 
mus t secure to each his individual birthright; it muet insure 
domestic tranquillity, but ignerance in a democracy ever 
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hie In the United States where education is widely diffused 
and amply provided for, there is still a demand for in- 
ereased opportunities and for special training; country 
high-schools,, trade-schools, commercial high-schools, 


public libraries. 
Re Russia, Spain,, Portugal, 


| 

threatens ne violence: it must provide for the common defence; 
but re strong a ee hands, and cultured brains are 
not only the pices of (ik Nomenica lth but a its best de- 
fence; it mast. secure to a worthy posterity the blessings 
of liberty. | 

: To provide the enh thik thus demanded requires sys- 
tem and shibied ueiy tens but these lead inevitably to colleec- 
tivism; wherein the individual becomes oe and more lost 
in RS This saad cativian is not necessarily an evil; 
but is, Die da cegks bounds, a good. The child. even more 
than the adult, is social, and companionship is a necessity 
for proper development. Never has there been a system of edu- 
ea tion without its schools; and even where rire? teaching has 
_been confined to the home, usually there is more than one to 
be taught, and the advantage of numbers is freqiently sought 
by a unmion of families. 

. The reletive advantages and disadvantages of the 

publie school over tutorial teaching in the home was quite 
fully discussed by Richard Mulcaster in "Positions," his cel- 


ebrated work on teaching, published in 1583. "Education," he 
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says, “is the bringing up of one not to live alone but amongst 
a 
others." "Private education partakes of the cloister; pub- 
2 


lic education, of broad fields and open gir Children 
should be known to each other as children, if they are to live 
together as th Er "Private schools are much used," he 
says, "because people of more fortunate or higher positions in 
life desire to train their children to be above Cites whom the ¥ 
consider not their equals." This is a great mistake, for 
just as men learn by intercourse with their fellows, so do 
children. 

"The prince himself being one and singular must needs 
embrace the private discipline, and yet, if even the greatest 
could have his training so cast as he might have the company 


of a good choice number wherein to see all differences of 


Wills, how to discern of al], which must deal with all were it 
4 


any sacrifice?" 
“These were rather bold words for the days of Eliza- 
beth, yet entirely true. Every man should know his fellows, 


and none needs it more than he who is to rule. 
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a> Mulcaster, "Positions," Page 184, 
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In Mulcaster'’s day the great multitude was uneduca- 
ted; the reverse is true to-day and this changed condition han 
brought an accompanying evil, not a necessary one, but a real- 
Ly serious one, In the ent system the school, the sions 
the division, or some aggregate of pupils becomes, or tends to 
become the unit, and thus the individual child fails more or 
less to receive the special attention required for his best 
training. Thie fact is fully attested by school reports, and 
it is impossible, under existing circumstancés, for it to be 
Veaorulie. How could a state superintendent so administer 
his office as to reach the thousands of individual children 
attending the schools of the denies ae general adminis- 
tration of a system the aggregate only can be provided for. 
This fact is so apparent that it would be unnecessary Pale 
1¥ to eente it, were it not tant thie collectivism incident | 


to the general management is carried down through the system 


GHtil it be comes the controlling idea in the actual work of 
teaching. This collectivism on tauey the school-room and 

the teacher fails to realize she has forty individual chil- 
dren under her care, but feels she has forty homogeneous oe 


ings; so really homogenous, at least, that they can be pro- 


vided for on general principles. 
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The great majority of teachers have never given this 
subject any serious thought. They find themselves a part of 
a great system, and are soon lost in it; their pupils are 
carried with them, and in the school-room begins that "lock- 
step" march which is to bear them eestrtn that 


"Innumerable caravan, Which moves 
To that mysterious realm." 


where the individual being is indeed lost in the dust of 
death. 

But education has to do with the living, and it is 
of vital importance to each what his place shall be in the 
busy mart of life. 

President Eliot “the nea is properly the de- 
vyelopmat and training of the individual body, ind and will; 
but when it is systematized and provided for many thousands 
of pupils simulteneously, it almest invariably adopts military 
or mechanical methods, end these methods tend to produce a 
lock-step amd a uniform speech; and result in a drill at word of 
command rather than in the free development of personal opin- 
ion in action. The interests of the individual are ered! 
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1. See Address in Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association of 1892. 
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ly lost sight of; or rather are served only as the individ- 
ual can be treated as an average atom in a momogeneous mass. 
This natural tendency in systems of education I believe to be 
@ great evil, particularly in a domocratic society where 

other influences, governmental, industrial, and social, tend 
towards averaging the human stock." This is weighty author- 
aty, and confirms our view of the evils of collectivism in | 
teaching. 

The class is the unit in most schools. The lessons 
are assisned to the class, and ead member is expected to do 
the same amount of work; it may be more exact to say each is 
expected to prepare the assigned task, and theoretically is 
supposed to do so. As a matter of fact we know this to be 
an impossibility. 

In schools where strict discipline prevails there 
is a serious effort made to have each one go through the form, 
at lat. ¥e completing the general task. Those who fail are 
felt to be morally culpable. The child is made to feel that 
he is morally responsible for his intellectual failures. 
Puritanie strictness based on Calvinistic theory dominates 
much of our educational work, as harsh educationally as it is 


theologically, but with less excuse, as the theologian be- 
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lieves in a divine sanction of his theory, while the intel- 
ligent teacher knows the error of his position. 

All will Admit, I believe, that the practice.is 
not based on truth. The individual differences of members 
of the same class or grade are sufficient to make it unjust 
to expect equal work from all. It is impossible to secure 
this uniformity, and the teacher who demands it does so with 
a mental reservation, knowing it is founded on fiction. It 
is honestly believed, no doubt, to be necessary fiction, for 
we cannot tell positively what each pupil can do, and if we 
reqnire enovgh: we will not. be. censured for. any failure te at- 
tain the average standard. Perhaps we may find ourselves | 
doubly censurable, for having required so little of the bright 
pupils, and for hectoring the weaker ones whom it is safe to 
drive. This, I believe to be the. great, if not. unpardonable, 
pedagowric sin. 

- Bot enly. isa» this true of equality of intellectual 
work, but.also of equality of conduct. Ali hen of the 
school are required theoretically to measure up to the estab- 
lished standard of behavior. But the inherited moral aiffer- 


ences in children and their different environments are quite 


as decided as their intellectual differences. 
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The injustice of this moral requirement is more 
sharply felt, and is productive of greater difficulties than 
the demand for intellectual nivormh hey: Moral short-comings 
are treated with greater severity than intellectual failures. 
The "bad boy” is the said criminal; and the criminal cade 
as administered by many teachers has few and slight mitiga- 
tionsSe We make no plea for the really, vicious child. It 
should be at once removed from all intercourse with its bet- 
ter fellows; but when the difficulty arises from the ined 
ity of the individual to dlonaar danas to the igiidewbichen aontiety 
of the school-room, there aionte pe some adjustment of the 
general plan to avoid injustice to the particular child. ke 
exact adjustment of rights and duties is impossible, but 
each has rights which the many ought not infringe or deny. 

‘The injustice that seems incident to school govern=- 
ment is not to be charged alone to the teacher. | 

‘The public demands discipline in the school, and 
is equally imperative for impartiality. These often become 
the horns of a dilemma. Nothing ties Sec tone teach- 
er-more trouble than trying to make just allowance for the | 
delinquent individual and at the same time satisfying the 


public demand that all be treated alike. 
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The teachers are part of the community and to a 
great extent see things as it does; hence, they coneur in this 
demand, and it comes to be innsedi icced that the pupil should 
do what the system requires; it follows as a corollary that 
each is morally culpable in case of failure. 

This is certainly acastiron formula, subject to 
the deffct which threatens all castings, namely, an imperfect 
mould. 

There certainly is a necessity for recasting this 
formula, or. better still, having one wrought which may prove 
more flexible, and thus better suited to the manifold, vary- 
ing cases to which it must be applied. 

Our systemsof education are so perferctly adjusted 
and so Ng Se accepted, that it would require caution 
to make any radical changes. Lokal law giving uniformity of 
organization, and the minutely specific syllabus giving uni- 
Aten to subject-matter and method have modelled our echoes 
into bate'bectne, keeping the “average step” which insures the 
semeness sought by the exacting drill-master. 

This uniformity is unnatural; when the boys and 
girls leave school and emerge upon life's high-road, the step | 


is soon lost, each walking his own gait as soldiers on a long 
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march; the exact step-keeping is for dress parade, and I fear 
much of our educational lock-step is for the same purpose. 

This failure to eee together after leaving school 
is the more significant because of the uniformity of the 
training. The natural differences must be great and absolute 
else this enforced aameness of school-life would be the domi- 
nant factor and change the whole lite; but hain we see is nee 
true; and since it is an accepted truth that we work with, not 
against nature, in the accomplishment of our educational ends 
ig it not well earefully to indeed’ present plans? 

The unnaturalness of the prevailing method is fur- 
ther shown by the. protest which children make against 
school-life, and the eagerness with which a majority leave 
schoole It is claimed that this aversion to school has been 
oreat ly lessened by adopting a more individualistic method. 

Instinet and common sense have, unconsciously per- 
haps, adopted this more natural system of teaching, where | 
wealth or influence has permitted . 

The wealthy have always sought to give their chil- 
dren what they believed to be the superior advantage of ee 
ial and specific help. That more has often been lost than | 


gained by going to the exclusive extreme does not invalidate 
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the argument for the value to the individual. They realized 
the need of individual help for their children, but did not 
consider the need of companionship of other children of like 
age. This is only another illustration of the blinding ef- 
fects of pride, and argues against exclusively inadoridial tok ie 
teaching alone. This is Muleaster's argument for the public 
school. 

Our present system is not economical. Those who 
cannot “keep up" with the class mast go back and thus lose 
time. The extent of this loss will depend upon the emount 
of the course already finished. The time-loss is not the 
only one; the consequent discouragement and humiliation of 
the pupil is, perhaps, the greater loss; how great we cannot 
tell for #@e things of the spirit cannot be weighed. Exper- 


ience shows that even the dullest pupils are not, as a rule, 


indifferent to demotion. The bright pupils are held back, and 
lose eas ds opposite eat tases Not being required to make 
due effort these pupils are tempted to fatal indifference and 
great loss of power. They float along easily, and scarcely 
come to know what real school-work means. This loss is great- 
er than the failure to gain the extra knowledge and mental 


discipline that might have been wrought by earnest and sus- 


tained effort. 
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The evils of school-collectivism are not confined 
to the pupils. The teacher ne subject also to serious loss 
in not working along the line of least resistance; unnatural 
forcing and unnatural restraint follow. There is thus seen 
to be a loss to the teaching power of the school, as well as 
to the-two classes, the dull and the bright pupils. This 
manifold loss is one of Nature's ways of indicating a mistake. 
Wastefulness is incident to every error, which is thereby cor- 
rected or destroyewi. Wastefulness can never successfully ae 
pete with economy; it is doomed by the very nature of things 
to final failure. 

There is, still further, a subjective loss on the 
part of the teacher. One of the severest criticisms against 
iisanveracd teacher of the elementary yates is the tendency 
to machine-work, to automatism. If this be as general as is 
claimed, there must be cause for it. The teachers are not 
recruited from the dullards in our training-schools and col- 
leges; the reverse is true. I do not say the brightest have 
sought the teaching profession, but certainly the brighter 
ones are more attracted to it; teaching is assumed to be an 
intellectual calling. 


Why, then, this deterioration? Is it due to the 
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mental monotony of school-work? The subject matter is the 
same -~- truth and fact sonia constant, -- if we now assume 
the hii’ to remain constant, tigi follows a sameness that 
necessarily threatens, and usually produces mental stagnation. 
We do assume this pupil-sameness in the prepared syllabus, 
Which assigns so much in each subject, for each grade, for 
each term. Cannot this be corrected? The invariableness of 
truth and fact -- the’ matter to be taught -- is not an assump- 
tion; but there is great variability. in children; and accept- 
ing this as a determining factor in teaching, it will sick : 
in lieu of text-book monotony, an ever varying panorama of 
"the stream of thought." 

None will bate a sufficient likeness for the basis 
of a true classifications The grade is not a mere convention- 
ality, a device of school-economy; but is a correct mode of 

reaching a necessary en The error lies in not recog- 
nizing aS diversity and providing for it. This is the 
point of departure for individualism in teaching. The teach- 
er may find infinite variety if she look to the individual 
difference of her pupils and to the differentials in their 
rates and modes of developement. Such a plan cannot fail to 


arouse interest in the teacher and the sympethy § so essential 
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to a proper relation between teacher and pupil. 

Se ob bes te heventional work is not to be condemned; 
itis not only i bo vewiiy: but a positive good To discard 
all system, and put in its place a go-as-you-please plan 
would be ereatly to err. Chaos is of night and error; 

"Night 
And ‘chaos, encestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy." 

The thought of the race is in its systems and insti- 
ak, In one sense, "Whatever fe, 18 Wiene,” 18’ trwe. 
wee at 16, 16. right, but it ey ua follow that it should con- 
tinue. Socicty is not static, but dynamic. 

It is intended that our graded schools, which are 
collectivism in the CORES should yiekd the greatest good 
to the greatest number in the shortest time, but we challenge 
this statement. 

May we not increase the total good done by giving 
more to each, increase the wimbek by Losing none in the mass, 
and shorten the time by holding none back; thus doubly gain- 
ing, by giving to the teacher a better method and to the iets 


pil an increased opportunity. 
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EDUCATIONAL THEORY IS INDIVIDUALISTIC. 
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All educational theories are based on the education 
of a sae. The nation, the state, the community are to be 
educated, but the Fomsiibiion is ata in terms of the one. 

All definitions of Bducation are equally individu-— 
alistic. Even when not explicitly so stated the pronoun ene 
ployed is in the singular. When children or men are uae 
of in connection with education the appropriate plurals are 
used, but even here the underlying idea is of the individ- 
ele Herbert Spencer says, "Society is made up of intiiee 
uals; all that is done in society is done by the combined oe 
tions of individuals; and therefore, in individual actions | 
only ca a fonmd the solutions of social pehnomena.“ J. A. 


Langford states, "Education is the perfecting of the whole by 


the previous perfection of the individual." 


1. "Education and Educators," Kay, Chap. I. 


ol 


"Whatever advances civilization can do so through in- 
dividuals; the existence and labor of every one of whom af- 
fects the total ae Plato saw, in, the state, only “the 
mosvidvel writ large,” but this gave but the end ef educa- 
tion. It was to be accomplished only through individual train- 
ing. All education and training were to he eee the benefit | 
of the state, but still it was the individual child who was to 
be educated and trained. | 

"Education," Rosenkranz tells us, “is the conscious 
influence of one will upon another so as to produce in it con- 
formity to an ideal which it sets before it." : "In a more 
restricted sense we mean by education the shaping of the in- 
dividual life by the laws of nature, the rhythm of pataenal 
customs, and the might of . The individuality of 
the pupil and special conditions determine the particular form 
ofthe education. to be given. each. 


The freedom of the pupil is the ultimate end to be 


kept in view; i. e. ultimate freedom through proper training. 


1. Education: and.Educators,,’ Kay, Page 7, 
me Philosophy of Education, Page 10, 
3e Ebid, i. Peces 21,24 and 36. 
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It is unnecessary, I presume, to multiply quotations, 
for the title of this chapter will scarcely be questionede 
The individual child then, is assumed as the unit 
in educational theory; but it is a theoretic, average child -- 
an abstraction, or a mere approximation. Just what the “eee. 
age child is cannot be definitely know until there is a 
more exact and scientific testing and analysis of all children. 
The induction necessary to establish just what the 
average child is has not been made. © OF course, experience 
has given us a “rough estimate" ae is our practical stan- 
darde 
: The marking system, both in class and in examination 
does give an approximation to aebace an iieiy: It is however 
so liable to error, so inaccurate and frequently so unscien-= 
tific a basis that its results have little real value}; the 
recitation, not the pupil, is usually marked. 
Class marks and examination results cannot, there- 
fore, be made the basis of an exact classification of pasta 
Are is considered in making our classifigations, 
but this is really only a disturbing element when used in 


connection with the "marks." 


Time in schoagl is a very common basis of classifica- 


; 
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tion. Practically we speak of the first and the second year 
in school in connection With all our courses of study. 

Our syllibi are prepared on this basis; it seems to 
be the dominant factor in classification from the kindergar- 
ten to the tniversity. Basing our work on this time sieuaen 
assumes practical equality of work on the part of the pupil. 
But this equality does not exist. Our theory has had a pupil 
in imagination, but it is not the real pupil; the one. that 
everywhere makes havoe of our abides. The pupil, whom 


in theory, we teach is not the one whom in practice we meet. 


Our theory is individualistic; our practice is col- 
lective; and we teach this group as though it were correct = 
ay represented by the: theoretic, avewares pupil. 

Pedagosy' is. largely: dependent, ‘theoreti cally,:.on 
those sciences Which relate to man. Psychology, Ethics, So- 
eiotocy ,Eebtiomt'cs, Politics, and Theol ogy stand in close me 
lation to the science of teaching; and, ia so far as they en 
individualistic, they tend to make pedagogy the Same. 

The truths of psy chology are of course general; they 
relate to the humen mind; but herein is included all indi- 


vidual minds, by having what is common to them all. To be 
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entirely true it must be an induction from the facts of each 
end every human mind. To be eee a true the ah aan 
tion must be so complete as to account for all individual, 
mental facts and phenomena. Psy chology, then, is. te be re- 
garded as an inductive science. : 
When we connect psychology and pedagogy we must ap-~-: 
ply these general truths to individual minds. Psychology 
furnishes the teacher with the major premises. He must fur- 
nish the minor, and draw the conclusion. Psy chology fur- 
nishes ~_ classified description -~- the teacher must ahiasiee 
the Paaiviauat mihd and know ae a class it in like manner 
as the botanist does in his field-work. The psychologist gen-=- 
eralizes; the teacher individualizes. Not only should he tae 
dividualize, but also specify as to the different periods in 
the individual child-life; and still further note its varying 
moods and its departures from the mormal type. This will re- 
quire o uodinet ar different from that followed in the. ordi- | 
nary "marking system." It will obligate a previous monde aie 
of mental science, an intelligent application of its truths, 
and a keen observation of the mental process going on. The 
. marilee regime calls for only a squinting of the eye and the 


léaning of the ear toward the recited text. and the pupil. 


Themes ter with his finger on the line, his ear on the pupil 
and his eyes on the school is this method in the concrete, 

The fact that some of our psychological theories are 
perhaps only tentative, some currently accepted dicta positive- 
ly denied, does not invalidate the claim that psychology is a 
corner-stone in educational theory. Further introspection 
of self and more extended observation of others will either 
fully establish these disputed points or replace them with 
as ones, 

Educetional theory holds that what a child is de- 
termines largely what he is to be. Future a we and develop- 
ment depend largely on present conditions. But how ean a 
teacher know what a pupil is except by careful and intelli- 
gent observation; once establish this in practice as it now 
exists in theory, and the dullard will no longer be censured 
for his deficiencies. An individualistic scheme must provide 
a knowledge not only of whet the pupil is, but must keep an 
accurate record of his mental and physical gain or loss. 

Our theory demands this and our scheme mst provide for it 
as far as possible, 
Under existing conditions this exact record is unat- 


tainable, as perfection in any system cannot be compassed, yet, 
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need not on this account be rejected. An individualistic 

scheme has been shown to lie at the basis of every theory of 
education. Individualism only aboks to emphasize, explicitly 
or implicitly, what is thus admitted in theory, | 

The close relation between ethics and pedagogy is 
now generally admitted. In theory, at least, character is 
made the true end of education. Mere memory cram and intel~ 
lectual athletics may still win the prizes, for practice usu- 
ally lags behind theory. 

The Sophists are still with us -- a trick of words, 
the verbal juglery in the twist of a sentence may bring ap- 
Plause, but 

"Merit wins the soul." 

Ethics is individualistic, in that it is the indi- 
vidual, not man in the aggregate, who is to know and do the 
right. Sidgwick says, "I prefer to consider Ethics as the 
scienece or study of what is right or what ought to be, so far 
as this depends upon the voulntary actions of fividnate 
"Ethics aims at determining what ought to be done by individ- 


| 2 
uals." 
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1. Sidgwick, Page 4, 
26 Ibid, Page 15. 
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If universal happiness be accepted as the ultimte 
ethical end, still it is the individual that is so to live that 
he may most fully contribute to this general happiness. 

Even when the ought is placed on society the indi 
viduel members are to be trained to see that the whole per- 
forms the duties devolving upon the parts. Intuitionalism 
makes the individual conscience the basis of its system. A 
may acknowledge the divine sanction but this is ty tricia ete the 
indivicual conscience. In so far, then, as Ethics influences 
Sil catcher ah theory it wil be ‘wat ebametis bids 

Sociology ee ue selence of society, yet it makes 
the idan tain tne) unit and alivdte eoltural isieerat ine are 
concetned immediately with the individual. Letourmeau tells 
us, "Social evolution has made the ethical group larger and 
Dceseny n't the tendency seems to be to make the whole world 
@ connected whole and yet we have made for ourselves an indi- 
vidual ba ebiah eine always increasing and limited only by he 
real interests of the community." 

Notwithstanding the widening of the social circle 
by evolution, still the individual freedom is limited only by 


the greater right of all the others. If the interests be- 


tween individual and social well-being conflict, the former 
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must yield. Is it not probable that a fuller development of 
this science will disclose the truth that a perfect correlation 
lies between the general welfare and the highest personal 

gZ00a? 

We find in Gidding, "The supreme end of Society in 
general is the protection and perfection of the sentient life. 
The end of human society is the aid wetamnies of the rational 
and spiritual personality of its members." "Only the exis 
tural associations are immediately concerned in this hi 
tion. Educational inceitt tone; pelts ious: ssientifi «, bencees 
and aeathetic organizations, and polite society act for good 
or ill directly upon the individual. The individual is the 
social Pg "So far as volitional association has to 
be accounted for by a “raison dad’ etre” it has a complete ex- 
planation in its reactions upon the ethical and mental ‘hielo 
of individual life. Volitional association is fun ctional in 
eine the conditions necessary to the highest personal 
evolution." 

Thus Gidding certainly concedes the individualistis 
basis of sociology. It is the function of society to main- 
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ds Gidding, Page 195 
Qe Ibid, Page 399. 
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tain those conditions necessary to the highest development 
of each personelitye 

Educational systems, which stand at the head of all 
"wmitural hast ciativen.® must, in so far as they are directed 
by the principles of sociology, of necessity be individualistic. 
Beonomiecs makes clear the distinction between “subjective and 
objective "values. The Austrian school and its large and in- 


fluential following make “subjective value" the central idea 


i their systems. But “subjective value"is the importance 
‘ which a plans nauiunaie to possess with reference. to the 
well-being of a person." 

Education and Economics meet, then on the common 
ground a aaiiee conditions. Individual wants determine 
Economic activity; and enable the economist to define value. 

Politics is not so individualistic as the sciences 
just mentioned. Indeed it may appear to be wholly of the 
state , of men in their national totality; but a moment's re- 
flection will make clear that even in this ane the indi- ) 


vidual citizen is most important. 


Especially is this true in a domocrapy where each 


1., Smart, "Theory of Value," Page 5. 
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voter is a sovereign citizen. The ideal is for every one to 
know his duty, 
"And knoWing, dare maintain." 

Politics, then, asks pedagogy to prepare each child 
for citizenship; -- to prepare the_one_ that he may fittingly 
take his place in ee greater unity, -- his country. What 
is here spent is in truth profitably spent. Maclaren strikes 
at the root, when in “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush" he rouse & 
in Domsie the appeal, "Gin ye hed the heart to spend it on a 
lad o' pairts like Geordie Hoo, ape wud hae twa rewards nae 
man could tak fra ye. Ane wud be the honest gratitude o' a 
laddie whose desire for knowledge ye hed sateesfied, and the 
second wud be this -- anither scholar in the lend; and a'm 
bth Sie with auld Sein Knox that ilka scholar is something 
added to the commonwealth." 

Theology of every type, from the most orthodex con- 
servatism to the most heterodox ntberal wi makes each human 
being personally responsible to his Creator. 

Even that church which seeks to liken the “Kingdom 
of God" to a temporal one, making its supreme head absolute in 
in its infallibility and denying its subjects all right of 


private judgment in things ecclesiastical demands the most 


pe 
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exacting and exclusive schooling of its children. The 
school must do more fran supplement the church; it must be 
part of it. WNot-only is the teacher to be of +ee its faith, 
put to bear the insignia of ordere Education is deemed es- 
sential, even though “ignoaranece is the mother of hori tens 

At all times, in every denomination, the school has 
followed the church. If religion, then, be for the individual 
so must the training that prepares for it. "My son, give me 
thine. heart," is the divine call. The child must know the 
voice, and understand its ie ctdon ds 

btn a gall. the. formal statements of sediecions 
theory are aid bps oi tis and implicitly individualistic: and 
&11 the nitaniee treating of man are more or less the same, 
is it not fair to affirm without qualification that the prac- 
tice of teaching should, as far as possible, likewise be eds 
vlauelistiar 7 

All high art has principles to which it is consist- 
ent. Should not the highest of arts be equally true to its : 
conditioning science; -- the art that essays not to copy in 
lifeless matter the fesse form diving; but to mould and fathom 


the soul itself? 
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Individualism in education may be aécin ee as the 
adaptation of education both in matter and method to the needs 
of each individual, or to his special capabilities, 

The first requisite, i a for individualistic teach- 
ing is a full and accurate knowledge, mentally and physically, 
of each pupil; not only must this be had, but it must be dis- 
tinctly and explicitly ranorans: Pirst, "The teacher finds 
himself confronted with a number oe deabesaual minds, each of 
which has its own peculiar pattern or make. The work of in- 
structing these minds is at every point conditioned by these 
peculiarities, Thus, the differences among children in respect 
to their way of attending, as seen in the contrast between 
the persistent, concentrative, and the ‘flighty’ mind, must 
it is evident, serve to modify the method of instruction. 


Hence, the teacher requires all the knowledge that psychology 


ean supply respecting the modes of variation among minds. 
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A truly scientific method of comparing and measuring individual 


minds forms, indeed, one of the desiderate of our theories of 
7] i 
education,” The second step is an exact noting of the devel- 


opment of the individual child, to be also recorded with 
equal care; and the third, to know the educational subject- 
matter best suited to these different individual peculiarities, 
whether native or developed; and the best method of present- 
ing this content of education, that the maximum of knowledge 
and training may be attained. | 
We wish to know what the child is when he enters 
school, and to add or subtract as his growth and development 
may require. In practice this can be only approximated; dif- 
ficult, physically, to make such statement full and accurate, 
it would be impossible, mentally. At present no such scheme 
is generally accepted even in theory, and were one formulated 
it would require an indefinite period to perfect it in practice. 
"The problem 6f determining and formulating the sever- 
al modes of variation of mental development is a subject 


which has herdly begun to be seriously grappled with. The 


a4 Sully, "Outlines of Psychojogy,".~ Page 603, 
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innumerable varieties of individual character among civilized 
men appear indeed to defy any attempt at scientifie analysis 
and Peak € ; 

This plan would, of course, presuppose a more or 
less accurately conceived typical mind with which to compare 
the individual variations. T he Peitedt mind would of neces- 
sity be modified from time to time by the accumulated knowledge 
of particular minds. The reflex effect of individual, psy- 
chological observation is, I believe, a most important point, 
but will be seen to have been. treated elsewhere. 

When first the child enters school, an accurate entry, 
as far as may be, should be made, describing him physically and 
mentally; stating age, height, weight, build, complexion and 
physiognomy; gengral health noted, eranial and chest measure- 
ments made, and such others as are necessary for important 
physical proportions. The senses of sight, hearing and touch 
should be tested to determine their power and hygigniec con- 
dition, 

Most. difficult of all, mental alertness must be es- 


timated, intensity and tenacity of attention, quickness of 


1. Sully,  “OGutiines of Psychology," Page 489. 
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perception, strength of memory, vividness of imagination, power’ 
to judge, ability to express thought, capacity and refinement 
of feeling. All of which is easy to prescribe, bint tinct aif- 
teat to follow; yet ateisynet impossible, for much of it | 
has been TOS SE ee 
The value of this analysis is attested by the tru- 

ism that the teacher should know his pupil, by the ithe aereee 
interest in "child-study," and by the efforts of our physio- 
logical psychologists to have, the: results of their researches 
and se cahibnetit x applied in the echoud- room. 

The sub-committee (of the celebrated committee of 
fifteen ) on the training of teachers report as follows: 

"Modern educational thought emphasizes the opinion that 

thei miiid, not the: subjiest of study, is the suide to the 
teacher's effort. To know the child is of p iimbouis impor- 
tanee. How to know the child must be an importamt item of 
aeeent to these teachers in training. 

The child must be studied as to his phys edb) enna 
amdmoral condition. Is he in good health? Are his senses 
of sight and hearing normal? What is his temperament? Which 


of his familties are weak or dormant? Is he eye-minded or 


ac ahs Sully, "Outlines of Psychology, pp- 408, 90, 490. 
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ear-minded? Wheat are his powers ofattention? What are his 
likes and dislikes? By what test can the degree of differ - 
ences between bright and dull children be estimated? To | 
study effectively and observingly these and similar quest- 
tions respecting children is a high art. No commom-sense woes 
of discerming human nature is suerielenti though eommon-sende 
and sympathy #o a long way in sueh study. 'Some of Hee wo rk 
they say belongs to the psychological elena tae pete than 
to the school-room,' "but add, “Above all it must be remem= 
bered that the ciild is to be studied as a personality, sit 
not simply as an object to be analyzed and weighed." 

What has been thus far @tated is only preliminary, 
for it gives merely a scientific description of the child as 
he is, and is pedagogically valuable simply as a basis and 
geudde. for scientific teaching. We are to train the child as 
these personal facts and correct pedagogical theories dictate. 
When eG a scheme is fully developed all the sciences that re- 
late to man will indeed be brought into close, practical ‘euan 
with pedagogy; and pedagogy itself will have the prophetic 
power which is the supreme test of seientifie worthe 


For knowing what the child is and what education 


may be expected to do, the probable end, barring accident, may 
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be foretold. 

If this individmalistie plan is ae to be practi- 
cally applied it must he systematized. This properly done, 
we believe it can be carried out with much less labor than at 
at first thought may seem necessary. 

All pupils now entering our city schools are regis- 
tered. Name, age, residence, nationality, and parents' ae 
end occupation are all recorded, with further details as to 
former schooling, if any, grade, whether vaccinated, and time 
of heed At present Chie enumeration eloses the child's 
record; if our individualistie plan were adopted, to this 
statement would be added the further description just proposed 
all of which could be recorded in tabular form. It would be 
necessary, further, to keep this record open for the future 
history of the dhild. This is now done to some extent in the 
examination and promotion record designed to show the child's 
pers. in his studies; and has whatever value may attach to 
such percentage. That it is quite low is admitted, we be- 
lieve, by all who have intelligently considered our cae 
schemes of examinations and promotions. 

At stated times the physical facts concerming the 


child would be noted, as before enumerated, to know its physi- 
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eal growth and development. How often this should be daar 
would be determined by experience -- annually at least. 

The mental Ate would aes equal, if not great- 
er, attention than the physical, though the relative impor- ; 
tance of these would vary with the age and development of ne 
child. 

How this is to be done cannot be definitely and dog- 
matically stated, for we know of no such scheme having been 
practiced for any considerable time, i. e. long eough for it 
to claim to be established. Several different attempts have 
been made. 

The public schools of Elizabeth, New Jersey, are now 
giving the individualistic plan a trial. In the "Atlantic 
Monthiy* for June, 16897, eek Shearer writes of the develop- 
ment of the work. They have no"promotton-examinations. , 
Recitations and tests are made the basis Sige requiring 
care ful attention to the daily work of each child. Promotion 
can be made whenever a probability is shown of ability to do 
the work of the next higher grade. This is a systematic plan 
for irregular advancement within the school." 


Mr, Shearer says, “Their records show that there 


are certain danger points where individual instruction is 
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areatly needed. This system provides systematically for 
such instruction." The work it is found can best be done by 
having the classes small; he recommends from eight to twenty. 
This individualistic pla, he states, is a complete success 
in Elizabeth, ad has produced surprisingly excellent results. 
One of his most importamt statements is, "The lazy and trouble- 
some pupil has 4 almost eliminated, for each has been so | 
placed that he can work, and he does work." The pernicious 
yet common fault-finding toward this class of pupils is thus 
over- come. The impossible lock-step is broken. Each divis- 
ion moves at a rate suited to its capacity. Pupils are nae 
driven through a course of study. There is also equal gain 
in the opposite direction we are told; for it has greatly in- 
creased the percentage of attendance, particularly in the , 
higher schools. This comes from the opportunity to give the 
brighter pupils every advantage to go ahead as rapidly as 
they are fitted. The gain in time thus effected By the bright- 
er pupils is a financial one to the community. | 
Mr. Shearer calculates that millions would thus be 
paved. If correct, this would aid in defraying the expense 
of the additional teacher which the smaller classes would ne- 


e@ssitate. This feature is, of course problematical, and of 
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s6condary importance. What is best for the children is least 
expensive to the community. 
Chicago has had this plan in operation for some 


i 
years, where it is highly satisfactory. Dr. Harris, as this 


report shows, strongly reccommended these i eehaaee pruned tok 
Supt. Sabin tells us in this report, "This plan of promotion 
of pupils whenever a class has satifactorily completed the 
woot of a grade draws a sharp line between the work of a suc= 
cessful teacher as compared with the work of an ordinary one. 
-- This flexible system puts a bounty on the work of the 
good teacher." 

"Twenty-three per cent of the pupils," says Mr. 
Shearer, “earned an irregular, advanced promotion.” 
The good is not felt by these bright pupils alone, ali the 
others are stimulated by it. The dull ones strive not to be 
left so"far behind," as also not to be overtaken by those 
below. Here the impulse to effort comes from within, is sub- 
soeniees Interested effort on the part of each pupil is the 
ideal mainspring of school-room activity. It is interested 
effort which has led so many men to self-education; such be- 


ing the utmost extreme of individual teaching would not an- 
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swer as a system of education. It has a value, however, to 
be utilized “ & proper adjustment of classes. If two, or 
perhaps three, classes or grades are under one teacher, while 
one class is reciting the other can study, and Wid, 22.80 
trained. This is the usual plan of the ungraded ini school. 
Some of the older pupils in sum schools spend mum of the 
school session in study. This is, I believe, the secret e#use 
of their power, so much commended in all the discussions on 
this subject. It has been facetiously remarked, "study is 
a lost art in our city schools." The cause, we think, is evi- 
dent. There is no time for quiet, individual study; the pu- 
pils are either reciting or being taught, and are scuba. 
under eye of the teacher. Theoretivally, our children are 
under close surveillance from the opening of school until its 
close. Such complete objective control prevents any genuine 
subjective direction. This individualistic plan aims to in- 
terest,.the Ciildren, give them a chance, and, tet ‘cea be an! 
spohiethle for results. | 
An individualistie scheme was also tried in Pueblo, 
Colorado, and was known as the “Pueblo plan." Its author, 


1 
Supts P..W. Search, wrote of dt..in the "Educational Review, 
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He says, "The fundamen tal characteristic of the plan on which 
the schools are Aepmntued is cn aubelaceeet ten of the individ- 
ual. The pupil works as an individpal, progresses as an in- 
dividual, is promoted as an individual, and is graduated as 
ai individual. The whole system is one of flexibility. ©The 
school is graded so far as applies to its plan of work, un- 
graded in its accommodation of the individual. The bata ee 
time of the pupil’ is spent in advan. ce work. Every room is a 
true studio or work-shop, in which the pupils work as indi- 
SAY a1 2 There is no attempt to keep pupils together in er 
Each individual actually and absolutely recites avery chap- 
ter and line of his Latin, every section of his other mae, f 
and passes his examination in the most thorough manner. In 
physical culture the greatest care is exercised to provide 
perfectly for the symmetrically developed individual. The mu- 
Sic is taught collectively, but special training is given to : 
soso unio specially need it, or to triské who are specially 
givted. 2°. In favor of the plan briefly sketched, the paper 
claims the following six points- 

1. More healthful, because suited to each; 

Qe Independence and self-reliance secured; 

3S... More and better work secureds 

4, More enthusiasm; 


De Less discouragement; 
GB. More time for outside worke 
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Mr. Search adds, "This method of work calls for 
strons teachers." The paper claims entire satisfaction to 
have been given by this system. | 

That it would demand more power on the part of the 
teacher is evident from the fact that the teacher must not 
only think, but must know hae to lead the child to think. 

Mental activity is essential in the teacher if it 
is to be awakened in the pupil. The bene who sits with 
open book to know that the lesson has been committed can never 
give mental stimulus to a pupil ° 

The plan seems an extreme one, as each pupil is. re- 
guired not only to prepare each and every point in a ‘uae 
but must also recite it. Again, no class recitations pemit- 
ted except in music, is, I believe, a mistake..« There is ne 
inspiration in eclass-work done before the school. Black- 
board explanation cal demonstration, the recital of an in- 
gai rine topic in. history or of a gem in literature, has wen 
pecial value in the presence of the class. | 

The publie reports of these two systems of individu- 
alistiec teaching are given somewhat in detail; not that either 
is deemed a true embodiment of the system, but because each has 


attracted general attention, and because their success gives 
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proof that such a plan is practicable. Individualistic teach- 
ing is, to some extent, done every where, easel? the best 
scheme may not readily be determined. The important point is 
a recognition of the principle and an attempt made to put it 
into practice, affording an opportunity for the "survival of 
the fittest.” 

I find that a school in Pittsburg, (the Mt. Wash- 
ington) has done some commendable individualistic work. Def- 
inite accounts are prepared, with great care, by the teach- | 
ers of each pupil under ie ta Gt lent These reports are wens 
quarterly to the principal. Quoting from one of these indivia- 
ual ehh hte oC a ee ee entered school in September, never ) 
having attended school wrap to nat bine! He is doing 
very nicely; is attentive and pareerer sae, bape e teas 
ly, and has a good memory. His written expression is Beau 
put is improving; he will be encouraged by advancement." 

Woe ene ween has been in the room since September. She is 
oz & esters temperament. She is listless and inattentive; 
her perceptive and retentive faculties are both week,and she 
has a decided aversion to work. She is not ready for pro- 
motion." | 


I believe this work could be largely tabulated, and 
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Sh an as I know, none of these schemes of individ-= 
ualistic teaching has been long enough in operation to war= 
rant their acceptance as the best and final form But “ia 
is secondary; the principle once Hes a) practive will 
determine best plans for its realization. 

Individualistic teaching will require a greater num- 
ber of teachers than the present system Twenty-five or ies 
ty pupils should be the maximum number to one teacher. This 
increase in the teaching force could be met by auxiliary 
Nea sare. and by a judicious use of pupil~-assistants. By 
euxillary teachers .[ mean. those who are Kactenige such teach- 
ers should serve an apprenticeship; they should assist and 
Work under the direction of; the regular bin aie. To have 
young teachers begin their work under the direction of one 
who is experienced is important. The inexperienced teacher 
is every where Hennes eas a positive loss to the pupil. 

Millions are spent in the normal-school thd tied in 
the endeavor to overcome this difficulty; but even this does 
not afford .the practice peek tacl to the mastery of the art 
of teaching. The auxiliary teacher would be a financial gain 
to the state, an advantage to the pupil, and y hast re cognit=- 


ion that some special training is requisite to full standing 
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in the profession. | 

Much of the qetati of the Sida inspection of the 
pupil's work could be done by pupil-assistants. Individual 
help, under necessary restriction, could be given by the more 
adv sn ced pupils. Copying exact forms, spelling, performing 
correctly the fundamental operations in arithmetic, and all 
work of this kind would offer opportunities for such assist- 
an ce. 

Under careful adjustment there are possibilities in 
it not at first seen. 

In “Education and Schodle,* Thring says, "Too few 
teachers affect the moral even more than the intellectual pro- 
gress of phi: This leads to school antagonisms and these | 
are Cero A teacher having more pupils then can be proper- 
ly taught and managed, is under the necessity of using EASES: 
sive measures to meintain discipline; hence, "s chool-antago- | 
nisms.” 7 

"Plenty of occupation, says Thring, in tok end bod- 


ily, is the one practical secret of a good school. And the 


most important condition without which plenty of occupation 
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twanmnot exist, is that there shall be plenty of masters. A 
considerable experience has shown that an average of about 
twenty-five boys to each classical master is as much as can 
be well manaced, taking the whole school through, and must 
form one class, be employed on the same books, and be ue sole 
ee ecenor that master. It has yet to be;. proved: that, one man 
can teach many classes with advantage. With this number he 
is able also to make himself accquainted with powere and at- 
tainments of every boy under him..." The conditions here : 
stated are certainly not more onerous than those of our pub- 
lic schools. Hence, twenty-five would be approved in them | 
also as the maximum number. 

We wish, however, to avoid an extreme individualism. 
Garfield's conception of a university, wherein Mark Hopkins 
was the faculty hich iment the only student, was such an ex- 
treme; yet we realize that the illustration concretes an in 
portent truth; ~ig.e, that a great personality is the su- ) 
premepower in feaching; and that this power must act ad reenas 
on the individual pupil. In the "Bonnie Brier Bush", Domsie's 
school illustrates this Rois ben. The: “lads of pairts " were 


anxiously sought end provided for. It was an ideal country 


school . 
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Even under existing conditions teaching could be 
made much more individual than it now is. The plan of the 
promotion of pupils at irresualr periods on the recommenda- 
tion of the teacher rather than by examination is based on 
individualism. But this good can be wholly modified by the 
teacher pursuing the old, collective method until the end of 
the term, and then having an examination of her ow on which 
to base her recommendation. 

How difficult it is to many teachers to give a 
specific statement in rerard to a pupil who has been in charge 
for a:full tem; or perhape a ene This lack of positive 
opinion on the part of the teacher comes from want of definite 
knowledge of the pupil; also from accustomed dependence upon 
the regular examination. The "system" tends to make the ma- 
jority of teachers dependent and automatic. , 

Much of the “keeping in" for lessons now so prev- 
wt est in city schools is a vicious use of the tniiamumiawe es 
method. It is efficient,however, and "produces results." Pu- 
pils who have failed in lessons remain after school is dis- 
missed to rectify the unsatisfactory work. One hour per day, 
I doubt not, is thus added to the time in school.- That this 


extreme detention is a scechool-room evil is admitted, but it 
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is one of the eRe results of rating a teacher by thes 
percentage of her promotions. Ite: sae desie is proof de) th 
power, ae of its merit. Individual help should be given, 
but at the proper time, under proper conditions. Much of 
this forcing Work has no lesting educational value, even in 
instruction; what is thus gained is soon forgot ten. This 
practice has come, doubtless empirically, but empiricism is 
often wrong. Our theory, aie is largely at feult. We as- 
eeaei tet Gllishs witeren:in: the grade ought th:aovtne Fe~ 
quired work; and that if teacher an djpup il do their duty it. 
will be done. Parents accept this, and knowing the weakness 
of childhood put the burden of the duty on the teacher. 

Each periodical promotion season brings the inevitable clash 
between a false theory and the practice that fails to con- 
firm it. 

The detailed child-study which is now so prominent 
in advanced educational work is perhaps more his lawton 
than pedagogical; yet its ultimate, if not chief, value will 
be its help to pedagogy. This will be especially true when 


the work is done by a teacher. Some of these plans for child- 
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study are quite elaborate. They may have special value for 
the student teacher in leading him to know how and what to 
observe; pais how to tabulate the same; but require too 
‘much time for the regular teacher with the usual number of 
puplis. 

We would not condemn elaborate schemes of child 
study. There must be much “dead-work" in every See ca 
much observation to find and confirm one vital fact, and but 
one in a thousand of the questing voyarers on the ocean of 
knowledge discover new truths. 

Our system even under existing conditions could 
be made more Sect ess. All pupils in a division or 
in a school Soka Ws placed in three general classes; viz., 
Mises sede eeens average, and below average, and designated by 
+ , a, —. These general classes could be subdivided as 
time and specific information might permit; with appropri- 
abe eymbale used to note them. The school- pelindoh ete or | 
rotl-book will provide columns for each branch of study pur 
sued by the pupils, for conduct, etc., and in these the 


he "CGhild-study Record," by Dr. Noss, Cal. Pa., is of 
this class. It contains twenty pages, one-half of whim 
are blank forms to be filled. 
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proper entries would be made. Each pupil’s record ahoutl 
follow him from grade to grade. Blank spaces should be pro- 
vided for desirable, new entries. A space for remarks shown 
be provided with sufficient margin for special statements. 
This is indeed a meagre scheme and one that would 
require less time than the well-worn marking system, noting 
each recfitation. It is proposed as having some valve de- 
spite its meagreness; and because it can be expanded te as 
clude all that is necessary to a complete record of of vi ube 
Wawel {etic work. Let the dittoes in such a record remain ; 
unwritten; and let well-enough alone. That is if the bright 
pupils continue interested, the average pupils hold their own, 
and the dull ones make commendable effort, be content. Make 
gains if proper methods permit, but let there be no rome 
ish straining after results. The details of the record ee 
importance, but how noted is not essential. The one thing 
of eS oeRs os is that the teacher must know the ee individ= 


ually and be governed by this knowledge. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUALISM IN TEACHING. 


The trend of the world is toward popular democracy, 
and popular democracy tends to esis 

Sociology refuses to recognize as ultimate class dis- 
tinections and hereditary castes but finds the true growth and | 
development of society in the free movement of the individual 
units of the social nae ote The chureh preaches the 
spiritual equality of man before his Maker; it gives to each 
soul such infinite value as to over-balance the whole material 
universe. Psychology, through weetiddepity finds in mind 
if not the cause, the reason for matter; but mind to the edu- 
cator is a concrete entity to be trained to the utmost fowacte 
its high destiny. . 

Political economy now finds its culmination as well 
as its fundamental law in the economic wants of its social 
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gk ; 
units. Practical ethics, however the theoretical may divide, 


now as of old has but one imperative finger with which to make 
doubly ait its placing of personal responsibility. "Thou 
art the man," is the ethical, as well as the divine edict. 

Evolution shows us the human race slowly changing 
through the degress of infinite graduation which are found in 
individual deterioration or pened ae The philosophy of 
education seeks to know these individual tendencies that it 
may stay the former, and intelligently aid and direct the 
latter. 

When education fully attains to this it will have 
passed successfully the crucial test of scientific pepornas 
It will then have not only the gift of knowledge but that di- 
viner “power that works for righteousness." Such is the | 
importance of individualism in all that relates to man; of 
supreme importance, therefore, in education. 

Pedagogy acknowledges its obligation to psy chology, 
and slides III reveals how psychology tends to make pedagogic 
theory individualistic. We are now to show the converse 
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of this by establishing the fact that proper individualistic 
teaching will furnish psychological facts that will greatly 
aid in gaining a correct and comprehensive, if not complete, 
induction of mental phenomena in childhood, youth, and adoles- 
cence. This work can properly be called practical and scien- 
tifie "child-study". The first duty of the teacher will be | 
to know as fully as waenivio each child under her anne: Snes 
ically, mentally, and morally; its antecedents, and its a 
environments; its companions and play-fellows. Everything 
that has helped to make him what he is, or may influence his 
present development - the factors that are to determine what 
he is to be. It will be apparent that the teacher is best 
fitted to make these observations. Others may make special 
studies in experimental psychology; and do work perhaps im= 
possible to ie teacher. Parents if capable, can eh 
ially assist the teacher; but the teacher's opportunity is 
equal, at least, to either of these. | 

As the scientist in any field of knowledge must 
observe carefully and intelligently, note fully and accurate- 
ly, and systematize logically, as far as may be, the facts 


that come under his observation, so must the teacher observe, 
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note and systematize the facts of mind daily disclosed. 

Upon the ability and sincerity with which the work 
is done will depend its value. There must be the "colorless 
eye of science," the mind void of refractive prejudice, and 
a conscience steadfast to truth, if results of value are to 
be gained. This done, certainly a comprehensive knowledge 
of child-mind phenomena will be made possible. 

| What gain this would be to the science of mind can 
now, perhaps, only be conjectured; but it must, of necessity, 
produce for the theorist a vast array of facts either to ex-~ 
plain present theories, or to form the basis of the "new | 
psy chology." That psychology needs this garnering of fact 
seems evident from the wide-spread demand among leading 
psy chologists for just inet WOK: To them belongs the task 
to devise and formulate a plan to systematize this work of the 
teacher that it may not lose its worth because of its un- 
wielay magnitude. If wisely planned and carefully sits 
justed to existing school-room conditions these secwtnindtes" 
of intelligent teachers eeu not fail to be of paainiseblt 


value. . 
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Thus would the psychological thinkers have ten- 
thousand eyes and ears alert to see and hear for them. tan 
too, what ample checks on errors of observation; for these 
observers could not all agree in their errors, but agreement 
could be accounted for only by the unity of truth. 

But there is another and a greater value in this 
work,- a multiplying of its importance; and this through its 
reflex value to the teacmer-. Teachers who are to do this 
work must be trained for ite "Child-study" in the school- 
room is not to be a "fad", but a vis wcaaband eeinetcletuk toil 
ultimately with some scientific research. Child-study ai 
already turned attention to the child rather than — the con-= 
tent of education. Empiricism is surely a mild term for , 
much of the knowledge teachers now have of the development 
of mind. The scheme would necessitate a working knowledge 
of psychology akin to the theory upon which the botanist 
bases his field-work. hapieetation would call col previous 
knowledge, and ee sae be great gain in the demand for 
something more than a "passing" knowledge of the subject-matter 
taught. So, too, the dull round of yearly grade-work will 


give place to the interest that life processes always yield 
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to those who watch them. If the biologist scanning the 
lowest forms of life is thrilled with the thought of viewing 
the beginnings of the great mystery of conscious existence, 
how much more must be the joy which discerns the spark divine 
lighting a living soul. Higher than this, and crowning it, 
is the consciousness to the teacher of being not merely a 
passive observer of this mentality, but a director of it if 
not its occasioner. There can be no higher office tha to 
do such service well. 

Man's economic condition is a most important, 
if not the chief factor in his development. Economic con=- 
ditions have largely determined the history of the race. 
The individualistic element in economics is one of the ar- 
guments used for individualism in Education, since Dounionitic 
is one of the determining sciences in Educational theory. 
But Economic wants are not fixed and cat oops aaa 

Society is not static, but is constant change. Some 

change in individual wants is the ultimate cause of this dy- 
namic condition. If men's wants remained the same in kina 


and amount Society would continue the same. What, then, 


brings these changes in economic wants? Clearly some sub- 
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jective change in man wrought by a change in objective con- 
ditions, or by some change in his development. Through 


these changes economic improvement comes. The great econ- 
Z 
omic hope lies in an advance in the standard of living; 


Which is to be attained by improving the individual wants of 
2 | , 
men; but this is only saying, by improving mankind, thus 


bringing the work home to the teacher. The higher standard 
of living is first set by those individuals who wishing for 
something better than their fathers knew strive for it and 
happily succeed. May this yearning be awakened in others, 


or must it spring solely in minds gifted by nature with spon- 


a 


taneity? Both may be true, but the great mass is uplifted 
in the desire for better living by education;~ an education 


that has led the individuals of the social mass to want better 
2 


economic conditions. Some economic writers have denied 
the right to this science to deal with the betterment of 


social conditions, but the art of economics, at least, wiil 
4 
heed this phase of the question. Mill tells us such changes 
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will be slow, but he believes a better educational opportu- 
nity would react most favorably on economic conditions. | 

A better taste is to be cultivated in children, their feel- 
ings and sentiments are to be elevated,- but all is to be ats 
tained by touching this and that neatedanal child. 

3 The wants of the adult have become fixed, and even 
though low, will be steadfastly adhered to. In the educa= 
tion of the child, therefore, lies the opportunity for the 
economic advancement of the ad 

No one now claims, I presume, that merely knowing 
the right leads positively to right doing; but all, certain-~ 
ly, will admit that knowledge of sood and evil and the ere 
sequences thereof tend to establish the former. If to . 
this knowledge can be added a feeling of desire towards the 
right there can be no doubt of the result. Knowledge of 
the true and the sood and love for them gives perfect, ethical 
conducts Practical ethics has real moral Seman, ear theo- 
retie ethies can scarcely exist without something of the othbel 
al feeling with +i A perfect Mephistopheles is not human. 
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Can practical ethies, then be taught? The 
usual form is, can morality be taught? Can our schools 
elevate the moral atabaeva? The popular reply to both 
questions is affirmative. There is less unanimity, however, 
in saying the schools thus help society. A wide diversity 
of opinion exists here, and all admit its limits; many making 
them exceedingly narrowe 

Right conduct has its motive if not source in the 
emotional nature. They do right who feel to do £4) How, 
then, shall we train the child to proper feeling? If we 
can show it to be by individualistic teaching, we will have 
justified its claim to importance from an ethical point of 
vieWe 

The individualization of moral teaching, says 
is "Is of the greatest importance. The teacher should 
remember that he is educating, not boys and girls in general, 
but particular boys and girls each of whom has i eet es 
faults needing to be corrected, and actual or potential 
virtues to be developed and encouraged." That is, the 


teacher must have minute, accurate, and specific knowledge, 


personally, of each child he is to train morally. Adler 
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suggests, further, that he must not rest content with his 
own knowledge of the mild, but should gather from all other 
teachers having had charge of the child; from its parents; 
end without seeming "to pry", if possible from its associ- 
ates. The latter is a most delicate, but important vide, 
Children often know of each other what parents or teamers 
may not know. How often we discover facts concerning a 
ehild drck astonish and startle us. 

An intimate knowledge of the child is a prime 
necessity, and the basis of individualistic training; but 
it is not the training, and the training is the all-important 
eeients To know perfectly the child's nature ar not to 
‘waiee him, may be of interest, even of use, to the teacher, 
but is valueless to the child. 

The moral influence that is to control the child 
must, evidently, seize and hold him personally. The per- 
sonal influence of the teacher must direct the child. The 
absolute necessity of the personal power of the teacher is 
so Universally acknowledged, the assertion thereof becomes 
a truism, yet little attention has been given to its practical 


application in the school-room. The teacher's power to 
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influence is limited. He can guide, properly only those 
over whom he has obtained a personal control; a restraining 
influence having its source in the emotions. Love and 
sympathy between teacher and pupil, care and solicitude 

of teacher for pupil, respect and even veneration of pupil 

for teacher are the bonds binding the mild to voluntary 
obedience, and making him pliant to his teacher's will. Such 
moral training is personal and individualistic. 

The combination of the over-crowded school and the 
weak teacher is the culmination of bis evil to be avoided. 
Sympathy backed by force of will is pbiepeu ied strongest 
motive power the teacher can bring to bear upon a pupil; 
but to exert fullest ferce the relation must be intimate, and 
to be intimate it should be neu hed wees 

Fewer children in each class, and the class proper= 
ly subdivided, is the necessary condition for the piciinpeten 
of individualized teaching. Herein is the virtue of the 
small, ungraded country school that has been so much commend-= 
ed. 

To reach the desired ethical result the teacher 


must have no more pupils than can be taken into his intimate 
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acquaintance, that each pupil shall feel the close, personal 
knowledge of him and care for him. The intellectual work 
of the class also requires personal supervision, but not to 
the extent moral training does. The explanation of a 
scientific process, or the statement of a fact may be made 
to a hundred as to one; but the sympathetic inquiry whether 
all be well, the kindly advice, the earnest counsel must be 
individual to be dtrostive: 

Much questioning among teachers has brought only 
affirmations to this claim for the need of individualized 
training in morals. "Moral Education is everywhere ac- 
knowledged to be the most important part of all ten 
Admitting the truth of these words, and accepting our argu- 
ment, it follows that the most important part. of. ali aouiale 
tion depends upon individual training. 

Sociology, as the science of the development of 
society, may not care theoretically for the wev) pean of 
society, but practically this cannot be true. | The socio- 
logist, having learned the laws governing the development 7 
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of society, must see clearly what tends to its betterment, 


what retards, what arrests, and what positively deteriorates 


and depradese Knowing this, he cannot be indifferent, 


put must aid wherein he ean to ameliorate and elevate society, 
end oppose every hinderance to its shee Boatat 

Sociology is not individualistic only in theory} 
does not merely formulate the laws of social caevelopment, 
put speaking with scientific authority it states what should 
be done to better the social condition of man. 

"Society is a Sic cakiey whose function is to 
develop conscious life and to create human responsibility; 
to that end it now aiivtas It is conscious association 


with his fellows that develops man's moral naturee To 


the exchange of thought and feeling all literature and phil- 


osophy, all religious consciousness and public polity are 
due , and it is the reaction of literature, and philosophy, 
of worship and polity, on the mind of each generation that 
develops its type of personality. Accordingly we may say 
that the function of social orgenization which the socio-~ 


logist must always keep in view is the evolution of person- 
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ality through ever higher stages, until it attains to the 
ideal that we name 0 Ri 

The function of society, therefore, is to sibate 
its ideal through the evolution of personality. it is 
to be accomplished by a "conscious association" of each "with 
his fellows"; it is in childhood however such associations 
are most influential and can be most strongly for good when 
best directed. . But directing and training form edict aon 
Further, the very content of education, caer litera~ 
ture, politics, religion are to be made to react on the ein 
of each generation and thus develop it into that type which 
society deems the beaks No doubt the author has, in this, 
the social mind somewhat in view. He rans "it (the social 
mind) exists only in individual minds and we have no knowl-=- 
edge of any consciousness but that of individuals." The 


social mind certainly dominates every individual will, but 


it is only an aggregate of individual minds and can be reached 


through them alone. 


ee | 


le Gidding - Sociology, Page 421. 
Qe ' " Page 184. 
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Whatever we would have the social mind to be we 
must give to the individuals that compose it. This relation 
of the individual to society and his influence upon it is 
thus strongly stated by Esaki "A social being, the 
normally organized man returns to society with usury the 
gifts whe rewith he has been by Society endowede Personal= 
ity cannot live within iE6IP te perish with the taatwianet 
mind. It goes' forth to the everlasting life of man. And 
so little by little, age by age, society, which has created 
man, is by man transformed. Of supreme importance in this 
work is the influence of those few transcendent minds whose 
genius pierces the unknown, of those pioneers of thought and 
conduct who dare to stand alone in untrodden ways and re= 
veal the possibilities of a spiritual lifes lt°is chiefly 
through these that the mass of humanity is lifted some 
small degree above the plane of physical necessity into the 
Prob boai’ of liberty and light." May we add that what is so 
grandly true of these heroie souls is in lesser degree true 
of every individual soul that, standing alone, has wrought 


Ce ee ee ee 


1. Gidding's Sociology, Page 422. 
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for books 

The importance to society of the individual life 
makes equally important its education. Society is giving, 
in education, to the individual what Gidding asserts he 
will return to it with usury. It is important, then, to 
make this interest-bearing capital as great as sountiaae 
Such investment tee perpetuity whose interest will be com- 
pounded while society endures. : 

Sociology thus emphasizes the value of the more=- 
highly-cendowed members of society, for the progress of 
the ewes @epends upon theme This being true it follows 
that the bright pupils should be given every advantage 
possible for advancemente The less gifted and the dull- 
ard must not be left helpless in the inexorable struggle } 
for existence, but their more able fellows need not plod 
with them from mere bak todos, A family that unites in 
helping the talented member through college to nde paeeenne 
ion, is instinctively in harmony with the absolute rule on 
social aiewen 


Since the foundation of government Politics has 


always been of practical moment; and since Plato and Aristotle 


developed the science, it has never ceased to be of theoretic 
th chents 

Politics, as the science of government, might seem 
to treat of man only in the aggregate; but in a democratic 
government the individual man must be taken as the political 
unit. In America our schools are to train for eitizenship. 
Should this training be individualistic, or may we drill our 
pupils as we do our soldiers. A republic is threatened 
by two diametrically opposite dangers,- a purely-selfish 
individualism may disintegrate it, °or an beniewané mass led 
by a cunning, selfish demagogue may overthrow it. Ignor- 
ence and license, which is degenerate freedom, are the ne 
precursors of anarchy. Bryce says, in America “Everything 
tends to make the individual independent and ier 
"Special knowledge commands deference in applied science 
or in finance," but "does not command it in politics;" that 
is hunposda to be "within the comprehension of every practi- 
cal man." "The education of the masses," he remarks, “is 
superficial. It is sufficient to suas them to think they 


| 


l. Bryce- American Commonwealth, Vol. II, Page 27. 
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know something about the great problems of politics; insuf- 
ficient to show them how little they know. The public ) 
- elementary school gives everybody the key to knowledge in 
making reading and writing familiar, but it has not tine to. 
teach him how to use the sate 

“Tre political education of the average Ame rican 
voter stands high when compared with that of the average 
voter in Europe - - ~ but if compared with the functions 
which the theory of rote American government lays on him is 
inadequate.- - This is not a reproach to the schools but 
a tribute to thé American ideal." The American voter is 
"like a sailor who knows the spars and ropes of the ship, 
and is expert in working her, but is ignorant of geography 
and navigation; who can perceive that some of the officers 
are smart and others dull, but cannot judge which of them 
is qualified to use the sextant or will best keep his head 


2 
during a hurricane." 


le American Commonwealth, Page 276, Vol. II. 
Ze , ™ Page Pd il Oe Vol. II. 
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The eniyseneveative for this inadequancy is mak-= 
ing manifest in adisetigine intellectual inequality of ere 
The work of the sthool-room must be so executed that the 
pre-eminence of the nn eae pupil be unquestioned. This 
gous be emphasized by allowing every opportunity for the un- 
| trammeled advancement of the bright pupil. Were this oe 
dividualistic plan pursued intellectual superiority would : 
‘*: ye undisputed at the close of school-life; and placing moral 
qualities on a similar basis “in pith o' sense and pride 
gs ah would establish character. Deference for real 
actos is natural and would counteract any weak-minded 
jealousy that might be oie all wel I do not mean to 
argue that juvenile or habe ca abalih ictembon ite would ab= 
solutely determine adult predominanee, but it would be pre- 
sumptive evidence of such superiority; and would help to 
estabiish a criterion of worth in the commmnity. What is 
well~fixed in eirmod ke not easily lost in ertuonite The 
qull unifomnity charged against our democracy may or may 
not be well founded; the mediocre Level of the majority 


is however apparent, but Mr. Bryce sees in Education the 


Sea 
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hope of: "38 Eiags crop of marked individualities” which 
thoughtful foreigners have deemed our great need. To at- 
a tain in full degree this desired individuality there tive | 
be an opportunity for teachers to train wisely and consci- 
ously the specially-endowed pupil. 
jo tarackereiey has need of disenits whe noble leaders. 
Shall they not be fostered by education? § The et one cand 
worthy leader is the only safeguard against the domination 
and machination of a political demagogue. Train boys and 
girls to recognize true worth and superiority, and they will 
not be deceived by trickery and pretense... I admit thts 
argument is based on the inequality of men, but is not the 
inequality Ls fact? If so, it is well to recognize it, and 
to know the significance of the declaration, "All men are 
created free and equal." Free to do and be all that is 
rightfully possible, equal to any in political rights; but 
superior only in real worth. Thus may the state "realize 
the reconciliation of individual freedom and the play we 
cultured interests with stable objectivity of law and an 


a 
abiding consciousness of the greater whole in which we move.” 


1. Prof. Seth,- Incyclopoedia Britannia, Vol.XVIII, Page 796. 
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A recopnition of individual worth, individual rights and 
duties, and with it all the proper recognition of the su- 
premacy of the state and that all are greater than any one, 
hereby indicated, will help us to avoid that "excessive de=- 
velopment of individualism" which has been the ruin of ate, 
society developing it. Let us train the future citizens 
of America to make their country in fact what its motto 
declares it to be: many in one. 

Christian theology must recognize the importance 
of individualism in teaching, for it is absolutely individ- 
valistic, and is emphatic in demanding that education shall 
aid in the religious advancement of man. No stronger claim 
can be made for education than the religious one; yet the 
need of the individual soul is considered. Christianity 
no longer indorses Charlemagne's whole-sale baptism of tribes 
and clans. Administering to the needs of every individ- 
SP oe enlightening every individual conscience, thane 
ing every individual mind is the sacred duty of church ai 
state and society. The school which stands for these in 
their relation to education, to meet this duty must be suf- 


ficiently individualistic in method to allow no bur ied talent. 


‘ 
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Not even the "lost one" escapes the divine sympathy; human 
help should attempt no less. This is evidenced in the 
tender solicitude shown by Christian charity toward the 
unfortunate waifs whose natural protectors have failed in 
individual duty. The final emphasis given by our theology 
to individualism is that christian hope is personal,- "I 
know that my Redeemer liveth" is its formula. Tenaga 
is a personal, infinite life. 

Pedagogical theory was shown to be individualis= 
Ong consistency would demand that the same should be kin 
practice; in its own intrinsic worth lies the value of indi- 
vidualistic teaching. Interesting as its theory may be, 
essential as it is, yet of transcendent importance is the 
perfect practice. Though teachers have every gift of 


pedagogic science and understand all knowledge and have not 


this divine art it is as nothing to the souls to be minis- 


x 


tered unto. 
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Not they. who “die with all their music in them," but they 
who have sung the world's great songs have, like Bada, "help- 
ed the world." 

Plato said the danger of bad training is far worse 
than none at all. Such training is negative and to add 
to it is to subtract. Every fault in teaching may not be 
negative, but is nevertheless a loss. The miserly husband=- 
man mey have less than the generous one if the former sow | 
.not well. If our teaching is based on a truly scientific 
plan, by being put in close relation to the sciences whith 
relate to man, it will gain not only their assistance but 
their respect. Nothing could be of greater advantage to 
the teacher than the close affiliation of pedagogy with 
science; what is of value to the profession of teaching is 
of equal value to the teacher. Whatever tends to heighten 
respect for the teacher is of like value to the pupil. Ex- 
alt the teacher and the pupil is uplifted. Steeped : 
and elevate the former's influence ad the latter will be 
unconsciously led and directed. Obedience enforced, 


courtesy demanded, deference required may veneer a school 


and give a surface polish, but is only mental and moral serfdom; 
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not the freedom actualized in perfeet manhood. 

The teacher who does not inspire his pupils to 

earnest effort for the highest realization of self is a 
ruler only by social accident, not by natural right. When 
collectivism so prevails that the individual is ignored, a 
sacrifice has been made for which no brilliant general ef- 


é 


fect can atone. 

_. The: importance of the personality of the bide 
lies in its power to affect the personality of the pupil. 
‘Face to face and heart to heart contact between teacher and 
pupil have much power for good. This power cannot be ex- 
erted effectively in & general way; it must be specific ies 
individual. As a personal power it is emotional, but herein 
its value is increased. The whole world is controlled 
through its emotions, not by its intellect; emotion is com- : 


municated by living, personal contact, not by intellectual 


apprehension or abstract formla. 


While we thus lay supreme stress on the emotional ele- 


ment in teaching for its moral and aesthetie value, we must 


ee a tot ge ee es ae 


a Rosenkrantz, Phil. of Education, Page 19. 
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not lose sight of its almost equal value intellectually. 
Often the individual child is in need of a word of explana- 
tion or some special help. He fails to understand the | 
statement or demonstration given the class. some point 
or logical connection is not caught,- the mental current 
is broken, and his mind's light WAT k wet work. Just here 
is required close, personal supervision. A word may re= 
store the broken connection, but however slight the break 
it is no less vital. An electric current may go round 
the world on a proper conductor, but a thousandth part of 
an ineh of insulation breaks it. The psyehie currect 
is no less sensitive; its only advantage being its power 
of self-direction and self-connection. 

| How slight a eek between teacher and pupil has 
often led to permanent estrangement and even repulsion of 
Similar emotional, mental poles; a vital point not under- 
stood has left a branch of study unintelligible, and led 
to an aversion to it. Every teacher of experience. knows 
the frequeney of these school difficulties, and how grave 
may be the result. If a more individual work may correct 


Or even lessen this evil its importance must be admitted. 
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The opposite theory, viz.,- that provision for the 
me ans ob eeebation and permission Le vaul child to appro- 
priate as much as he can- is the best we ne do,- abandons 
all idea of the power ie dasteey of one mind ees another. 
Nothing has so much power over mind as mind and this is 
most potent when the mature mind directs and influences the 
immature. This is an extreme statement of a recognized 
edesosic erie Yass. that Bin sutton is not creative, but 
only directive. We believe absolute creation to be a 
philosophic impossibility, but growth is a fact. Growth 
properly directed is development, but development may be 
akin to creation. New combinations, new forms may be 
effected, and if perfectly wrought might give a new earth. 
Who can tell what nature eontains potentially? fit 
optimism justly hope for an Eden yet to be? 

"Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 


C 


And the tho'ts of men are widened with the progress 
of the guns.” 


May our work help to the, fulfilment.of this;high cos- 


mie purpose. 
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